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The “ Uglification” of London. 


ma HE author of “ Alice 
3) in Wonderland” 
makes one of his 
characters point 
out that, if to 
make anything 
more beautiful is 
to “beautify it,” 
why should not 
making it more 
agly be said to “uglify it?” And certainly 
mo word could describe various works which 
have been carried out in London and its 
suburbs, of late years, so appropriately as 
the word “ uglification ”—uglification by the 
addition of hideous objects, and also by the 
destruction of those which were beautiful. 
‘While we wait from month to month and 
from year to year in the vain expectation of 
beholding the beautification of London 
brought about by the realisation of almost 
innumerable promised ‘‘improvements,” it is 
sad to contemplate the painful fact that the 
“‘uglification” of our capital progresses by 
leaps and bounds. tiseveewG wk 

We do not deny that improvements have 
‘been carried out, and when fine buildings 
have been erected no one has been mdré 
ready than we have been to draw’ attention 
to the fact. But what we wish to point out 
isthe unfortunate circumstance that! while 
‘we build up with the right hand we pull 
‘down with the left. 

The uglification of London is so patent a 
fact that we can scarcely’ conceive any one 
denying it. If so, let such a one go and 
stand upon London Bridge, and look towards 
St. Paul's, what will he see ? A most interest- 
‘ng and striking view disfigured and half 
obliterated by a hideous railway terminus. 
‘Or let him look towards Westminster from 
Waterloo Bridge, where another ugly 
Station blocks out the view, and where vast 
hotels rise up to a preposterous height which 
‘mparts no dignity to their design and does 
hot even impress one, except as a dimen- 
Sion, and simply serves to dwarf and diminish 
the size of everything within sight. Let our 
Spectator then look at the bridges which the 
past quarter of a century has added, and 
a, them with London Bridge or Water- 
— = will see how in our grand- 
builai y ly possessed the art of 

ing fine bridges, and how we seem 
almost to have lost it. Whata noble feature 








such a bridge as Waterloo or London is when 
built across a mighty river, but how con- 
temptible, from an art point of view, such a 
structure may be when riddled about with 
Brummagem-Gothic tracery executed in cast 
iron, or adorned with huge granite columns 
supporting nothing or propped up upon 
vast 'gas-pipes stuck on end. Samples of 
each kind “uglify” our river and spoil the 
effect of beautiful bridges left to us by 
previous generations. 

Walk through the City, ‘ Tell the towers 
thereof.” Alas! you will find them sadly 
diminished—twenty-five have disappeared, 
most of them fine works by Wren. Has not 
this been a master stroke of uglification ? 

But let us proceed eastward. We shall find 
the one interesting object in the interminable 
row of dull streets is threatened with de- 
struction. Bow Church is certainly not a 
noble example of medizeval architecture, or 
a specially brilliant piece of design, but its 
grey, weather-beaten tower comes upon us 
like the face of an old friend, and it reminds 
us that not so many years back here was a 
pleasant London suburb, with fine sub- 
stantial houses, dignified dwellings of retired 
city merchants, surrounded by large walled 
gardens; all are now gone, and the old 
church is it appears also to become.a thing 
of the past. The tower, at least, ought. to 
be spared. 

And now to proceed to the “ West End” 
of London. Let us just walk through that 
handsome line of thoroughfare with which 
London was adorned in our grandfathers’ 
days, connecting the beautiful park at the 
north of the town with that of the south— 
Regent’s Park with St. James’s Park. Now 
we say advisedly that no greater improve- 
ment was ever effected in this city than the 
construction of that line of street, consisting 
of Gloucester-crescent, Portland-place, Lang- 
ham-place, Regent-street, the Quadrant, and 
Waterloo-place. The Regent-street and 
Waterloo-place sections were. carried out 
from Nash’s designs, and the general idea 
was excellent; unfortunately it was the 
fashion of that day to do everything in plaster 
which ought to have been in stone, but the 
total effect was very striking, the strongly- 
marked horizontal sky-lines causing these 
streets to form a very appreciable contrast 
with Oxford-street, which always was, and 
will be, an irregular street. But only con- 
sider the various “ uglifications ” which have 
impaired this, one of the greatest London 





improvements carried out in former days, and 
for which our day is responsible. To begin 
with, when Langham-place was built it was 
not possible tocarryit in one straight line with 
Portland-place, but to prevent the idea of the 
thoroughfares coming to an end at this spot, 
Nash placed his church, All Souls, obliquely, 
and furnished it with a circular portico so as 
to round off the corner and give the idea of 
the continuation of the thoroughfare south. 
Now, what has been done here of late years? 
A vast hotel has been erected right at the 
end of Portland-place, just doing the very 
thing that Nash had so carefully avoided. 
What is the consequence? Portland-place 
looks like a “cul-de-sac,” and the whole 
continuity of the great scheme of our grand- 
fathers’ days is ruined. We are not now in 
any way referring to the design of the hotel 
in question, but simply to its position. 
Langham-place. is ‘not much altered, but 
when we come to the Circus (Oxford-street), 
we notice that all kinds of additions have 
been made to the houses; here a Mansard 
roof has been stuck on one house, next door 
a row of dormers, over the way a wretched 
iron-cresting, further on a whole new story 
has been added on to two houses, whereas the 
one between them is left in its original con- 
dition, suggesting a pleasant eomparison to 
a mouth with a tooth knocked out. Where 
are poor Nash’s Classical outlines? But 
this is as nothing compared to the next item, 
the greatest crime against London architec- 
ture perpetrated in our day, the destruction 
of Hanover Chapel. How this can have 
been allowed is unintelligible; that this 
building, ‘tlhe work” of the’ greatest 
Classical architect of the’ céntury, a 
most striking design, so happily located, 
that when we now look at that part of 
Regent-street we are astonished to find that 
it was, apart from Cockerell’s building, the 
poorest portion of the whole thoroughfare. 
It is no new idea that the best things do not 
receive their full appreciation until they 
have passed away. Now, when too late, we 
see how much was owing to Cockerell’s fine 
church. Much is now talked about “ origi- 
nality in architecture,” but it is a strange 
thing that two of the most “ original ” works 
of the century should be Cockerell’s Hanover 
Chapel and Augustus Pugin’s Ramsgate 
Church. Neither of the men kgew that 
they were original; both thought they were 
working according to strict rules of prece- 





dent, yet in spite of the severe laws with 


















































































Old Bow Church Tower (threatened). 
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which they bound themselves down, the gift 
of originality could not be concealed, and 
was perhaps the more brilliant from the 
absence of all striving to attain it. Is it not 
always so in art? Cockerell and Pugin 
could not understand one another, and were 
severe upon each other’s work, but in the 
year 1851 Clarkson Stanfield introduced them 
to one another ; they spent hours in conver- 
sation, and each expressed afterwards to 
Stanfield the same opinion of his former 
opponent in the same words—“ The man is 
a thorough artist!” 

To return, however, to our painful task, 
a few steps lead us to the ‘ Quadrant,” 
another happy thought of Nash’s for the con- 
tinuation of this fine line of thoroughfare. 
But the colonnade which gave it half its 
effect is gone; it was argued that it was a 
refuge for bad characters, and so the colon- 
nade was destroyed, without, it is to be 
feared, the beneficial effect on public morals 
which was supposed to justify its destruction. 

At the end of the Quadrant we arrive at 
what was once a well-planned Circus, still 
called “ Regent-circus, Piccadilly.” It should 
be called “The Labyrinth,” for anything 
more confusing or puzzling it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive. It would appear as though 





“* Uglification” Rampant: a new Suburban street. 











‘* Uplification” in Progress: Woodhouse Park being destroyed. 
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a number of buildings had been placed in a 
bag and then thrown out “higgledy-piggledy,” 
each inscribed with the words “ no connexion 
with next door ;” yet this was supposed to be 
‘an improvement!” 

Another matter which is very disfiguring 
to the whole neighbourhood must be touched 
upon, and that is the absurd practice of 
painting houses in the same group different 
colours. It is not uncommon to find two 
houses which have a pediment in common, 
the one painted white and the other damson 
jam colour ; and as the junction takes place 
in the middle of the pediment the effect is 
remarkable for its independence of treat- 
ment, but is certainly far from pleasing. 

We would just ask the question, also, why 
so many fairly good buildings are pulled down 
years before their site is required— Carring- 
ton House, for instance—leaving great shabby 
hoarded-up spaces. There is one such in 
Victoria-street, which has been so long 
abandoned that quite a luxurious growth of 
blackberry bushes and brambles covers it. 

If “ uglification ” is seen in the City and the 
West End, this is as nothing to its gambols 
in the suburbs. In these unfortunate regions, 
the local builder may, indeed, sing, ‘I am 
monarch of all I survey/” Down go beauti- 











ful groups of trees, well-built old-fashioned 
houses, and pleasant groves, to give way to 
“genteel residences,” “depots,” “ establish- 
ments,” gin-palaces, &c. The jerry builder 
has absolutely invented a new language to 
describe his operations in these parts, and 
we fear our dictionaries will have to be 
corrected for his convenience, because 
directly these places are built over, the trees 
cut down and destroyed, and their places 
occupied by pavements and planted with 
lamp-posts, they are nominated “ Parks, 
“Groves,” “Avenues,” “Gardens,” &c. It 
is quite evident that we must reform out 


language, and we suggest the following 
corrections to our future dictionary com- 
pilers :— 


“ Park.”—A district covered closely with houses, 
but without either grass or trees. 

“Grove.”—A street of shops with plenty of flaring 
gaslights. 

‘Garden.”—A collection of houses without a scrap 
of ground attached to them. 

** Avenue.’—Two rows of houses opposite each 
other with lamp-posts planted at intervals. 


In these desirable regions we find ughib- 
cation in its most advanced stage—firstly 
destructive, and afterwards creative. Look 
at Woodhouse Park, Shepherd's Bush, and 
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the beautiful groups of trees falling beneath 
the axe, the pleasant, old-fashioned houses 
pulled down, and the pretty gardens rooted 
up; then look round the neighbourhood, or 
prolong your stroll towards Willesden or 
Fulham, and contemplate the new streets. 
Houses turned out by the thousand —the 
same design repeated over and over again ; 
the same dreadful porch, with its arch formed 
of thin slabs of stone ; the same wretchedly 
carved caps, with “stiff leaved” foliage ; the 
same bow window, which no one can sit in; 
the same water-closet turret; the same 
architrave, cornice, ridge tile, finial, &c.; and 
last, but not least, the same hateful, would- 
be “picturesque irregularity,” repeated over 
and over again. Now the constant repeti- 
tion of regular architectural forms may 
become monotonous, though it does not 
always do so; a colonnade of classical 
columns may be of any length without 
wearying the eye, and their constant repeti- 
tion often gives an impression of grandeur ; 
but the constant reproduction of any irregular 
design—such, for instance, as a turret at 
one corner, or of a gable, or porch out of the 
centre—is simply maddening. 

It might have been thought that “stucco ’ 
Bayswater had reached the architectural 
bathos. Notting Hill, however, revealed a 
lower stratum; for now, alas, the jerry- 
builder has discovered the “ picturesque” 
and the “original” in architecture. The 
old-fashioned builder built up his “compo 
fronts” and porticos after having studied his 
“book of classical patterns” and looked 
through his collection of ‘ moulds,” and then 
he turned out his “neat shop-front” or 
“desirable villa residence,” ornamented with 
“cornice No. 1,” ‘window architrave No. 
5, “Doric portico and caps No. 3,” and so 
on. Now, as these things were generally 
copied from fairly decent classical examples, 
although of course the effect was dull, yet it 
was not repulsive. One knew what to 
expect, and did not take the trouble to look 
at it; but the ridiculous pretentiousness of 
the latest kind of small suburban residences 
must attract your attention, and when the 
thing is repeated a hundred times over it 
makes one detest it. 

Cannot the modern builder be got to 
return to his “Classical pattern books,” or, 
it not, will not our architects bring out some 
“sheets of samples” which will bear con- 
stant repetition, and not be either “pictu- 
Tesque ” or “ original ” ? 

Mr. T. G. Jackson tells us that the jerry- 
builder is a necessity of the age, and that we 
oo without him even if we would ; 
we ora vesiga means might be found of 
Sat his cei SeNBeeQueRee, and con- 

ngs ginality” within decent bounds; 
al freely treated Gothic” and “ modi- 
oo. to pursue its maddening 
es nee in — Unfortunately, not only 
oie. aa = ures so ridiculous in them- 
estathie —- utterly ruin the effect of 
a = : ed » their neighbourhood. We 
Wi wae : — quiet Gothic church, 
Was tence b sare eres aie 
Scent y old-fashioned villas, and 
the last year sage penning But during 
way to house or hs ys villas have given 
jerry type vache Spence iy, intl 
good bi teen 1 poor church is like a 

me into bad company. 
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offices built in Whitehall; the ugly block 
removed between King-street and Whitehall ; 
the grand new street to Holborn; the new 
bridge over the Thames; the approaches 
made to the Tower Bridge ; the new front to 
South Kensington Museum erected, etc., etc.” 
Alas, we reply, weare not immortal! Rome, we 
know, was not built in a day, and probably 
if the Romans had spent all their time in 
quarreling about “ Betterment,” Rome might 
never have been begun. It is really a very 
humiliating fact that the past quarter of a 
century has effected less in Metropolitan im- 
provements than any of the three previous 
quarters, and there seems little reason to 
hope that the next twenty-five years will 
effect more than the past has done. The 
same evils are still at work ; the same absurd 
introduction of political combinations into 
questions of art and construction; the same 
local jealousies and corporation squabbles, 
the same system of delaying all action by 
unreasonable opposition continue, and are 
likely to be fruitful of as much harm in the 
future as they have been in the past. If 
something is not done, and that quickly, in 
the way of, at least, commencing the 
numerous promised improvements of London, 
the present time may leave behind it asa 
record and memorial that it was— 
A PERIOD 
WHICH 
DISFIGURED THE FINEST THOROUGHHFARE 
LONDON ; 
RUINED ITS SUBURBS, 

MADE A MESS IN ST. JOHN’S WOOD, 
CREATED CONFUSION AT ONE END OF PICCADILLY, 
AND A DESERT AT THE OTHER ; 
ERECTED A HUGE BRIDGE WITHOUT APPROACHES ! 
AND 
PRESERVED HOLYWELL-STREET 
FOR 
THE ADMIRATION 
OF 
SUCCEEDING AGES ! 
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NOTES. 

AT Vienna considerable altera- 
tions are being made in the 
Houses of Parliament, which 
were erected from the design of Hansen, as 
it is necessary to find accommodation tor no 
less than seventy-two new members above 
the number of 356 originally provided for. 
According to the new elections this extra 
number of seats will have to be provided for 
almost immediately, and, according to an old 
statute, it is necessary to find sitting accom- 
modation for all members. Of course the 
hall is not to be altered architecturally, and 
the modifications will only be in the seats 
and in the gangways, but it is curious to 
observe that whilst in this country it was 
considered an advantage to provide a smaller 
Council chamber, with a view of not un- 
necessarily straining the voices of speakers, 
nearly all Continental countries have elected 
to have large semicircular halls with a 
rostrum in the centre for the orator. It 
appears curious, from our point of view, to 
increase the sitting accommodation at 
Vienna, for it is unlikely, excepting on 
special occasions, that anything like the 
whole number of members are ever present 
at a debate. 





Vienna 
Houses of 
Parliament, 





THE Council will apply to Par- 
liament in the current session 
for a further Bill relating to 
their capital expenditure during six months 


London County 
Council 
Schemes. 


ened; the new public | from April 1 next, and to cognate purposes, 





The principal projects included within the 
proposed measure have already been de- 
scribed from time to time in our columns, so 
it will be unnecessary to say more than that 
they comprise the following objects :—The 
provision of sites for a Council chamber and 
offices, for lunatic asylums, for workshops 
and a central store, for technical schools, and 
for stations for gas meter testing-houses and 
the verification and stamping of weights and 
measures ; the acquisition of the freehold ot 
Fairseat House, Waterlow Park (Highgate), 
and of White House, Hackney Marsh; the 
rebuilding of Highgate Archway, and Vaux- 
hall, Isle of Dogs, and Lea bridges ; electric 
lighting on Victoria Embankment, Embank- 
ment Gardens, and Waterloo and West- 
minster Bridges; purchase of tramways; 
new main and relief sewers, with precipita- 
tion works; improvements at Wood-lane, 
Hammersmith, and Ben Jonson and Black- 
stock roads, Islington; open spaces; and 
various schemes under the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890. 





Sereet One of the most noticeable 
Decorationat features of the festivities at 
Berlin. “Berlin was the excellence of 
the general street decorations and particu- 
larly of the “Via Triumphalis.” It would 
have been well if some of those entrusted 
with the arrangement of the Jubilee festivi- 
ties could have seen what has been done in 
this respect, thanks to efficient organisation 
and much voluntary assistance on the part of 
German architects and artists, who are always 
ready to help on such occasions. Ever since 
the sombre decorations tor the funeral 
cortege of the late Emperor William I. in 
1887 particular attention has been given to 
street decorations throughout Germany, 
and we have seen much that was 
excellent on the occasion of the opening 
of the North Sea Baltic Canal, the 
visit of the Russian Emperor to Breslau, and 
elsewhere. The “ Via Triumphalis,” in this 
case, was from the designs of the City Archi- 
tect, Herr Ludwig Hoffman, and extended 
along the thoroughfare “ Unter den Linden” 
and to the castle. The central scheme was a 
stretch of 400 yards in the vicinity of the 
late Emperor’s palace, opposite the monu- 
ment to Frederick the Great. The scheme 
included a number of well-proportioned 
obelisks, and the framing of the more im- 
portant monuments of this thoroughfare 
by large painted canopies; on either side 
of the Guard’s house, close to the Palace, 
there were pillars with many symbols of 
German military ‘power, whilst nearer the 
castle there were similar pillars representing 
Germany’s maritime interests. The prin- 
cipal feature opposite the castle was an 
obelisk 120 ft. high, with’decorations sym- 
bolical of the German Empire and its various 
minor States. Throughout the thoroughfare 
the decoration”of lamp-posts ‘and flagstaffs 
was exceedingly carefully managed, and a 
very stately effect obtained. 





A NEW patent law comes into 
operation in the United States 
on January I next. Its object 
is to prevent delays and ‘injustice to persons 
who are unable to take out patents because 
some other man has a patent in what may 
be termed a process of incubation. By the 
new Act the patenting abroad by other 
parties, or the publishing of the invention in 


American 
Patents. 


, any country more than two years before the 
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application for an American patent will be 
fatal to the latter. Again, the application on 
an invention patented abroad must be filed 
within seven months of the earliest foreign 
application. The time also for appealing 
against an order of an Examiner who refuses 
an application for a patent has been shortened 
from two years to one year. The Act should 
be studied by all those interested in patents, 
and persons who cannot get it readily may 
obtain a short résumé of its provisions ina 
single sheet issued by Messrs. Thompson & 
Co., patent agents, of London, Liverpool, and 
other towns. 





It is to be regretted, though it 
is not surprising, that the inter- 
view last week between Lord 
Penrhyn and some representatives of his 
workmen has had no result. The actual 
point of disagreement appears to be the 
refusal of Lord Penrhyn to recognise a com- 
mittee as a body representing the workmen 
in his quarries. This committee, the work- 
men contend, as we understand, is to be a 
permanent body, acting as a representative, 
and in some sense, governing body. That is 
to say, all complaints from the workmen to 
the employer are to be approved and to be 
put forward by it. We are unable to see 
why Lord Penrhyn objects to this body. If 
it has not the confidence of the men its com- 
position will be changed, and its existence 
cannot prevent a workman who may be dis- 
satisfied with it from putting forward his 
complaints individually. It is clear again 
that a workman who may have a genuine 
cause of complaint is much more likely to 
have his grievance redressed if it is put 
forward by a committee representing the 
great body of workmen than if he acts by 
himself. It is impossible to form an accurate 
opinion of the merits of the controversy 
without a close study of the notes of the 
interview. But from the report of the 77mes 
correspondent, who appears to have made 
himself acquainted with all that took place, 
it seems clear that each side is fighting for a 
principle, and that no compromise is likely 
to take place without the intervention of a 
disinterested party. 


Lord Penrhyn 
and his 
Workmen. 





Municipal A FEW weeks back we had 
Theatre Compe- Occasion to remark on an 

tition, Kiew. international competition for 
the design of a cathedral at Cronstadt, and 
to call attention to the advisability of having 
foreign representatives where there is a 
committee of assessors. We are glad to 
see, however, that there appears to have 
been a very fair distribution of premiums by 
an essentially Russian jury on the occasion 
of an international competition for the 
design of a new municipal theatre at Kiew. 
The first premium has been given to 
Professor Schroeter, of St. Petersburg, the 
second to a well-known German theatre 
specialist, Mr. H. Seeling. Mr. C. Sada, of 
Milan, has received the third premium, 
whilst the architect of the new Stockholm 
Opera House, Mr. Anderberg, has received 
the fourth. An extra premium was given to 
Mr. Weber, of Moscow. It almost seems, 
in fact, as if there were a kind of conscious 
intention to divide the premiums impartially 
among different nationalities. This is at all 
events better than the usual result of “ in- 
ternational” competitions, in which the 
premiums are generally all given to archi- 
tects belonging to the nation promoting the 





competition. The competition in question 
was for a theatre of 1,500 seats, costing 
450,000 roubles. The jury comprised four 
Russian architects, two civil engineers, and 
three laymen of the Corporation. 





A : IN excavating for the founda- 
n Archzo- . “ 
logical Discovery tions of a church at Yzeuse 

in France. (Department of Allier), France, 
some blocks of stone have been discovered 
carved with bas-reliefs which are said to 
represent a “ gigantomachia,” and which are 
judged, from fragments of inscriptions on 
them, to have belonged to a Temple of 
Minerva. The stones have been “ classed” 
by the “Commission des Monuments His- 
toriques,” and the excavations have been 
placed in charge of Pére Lacroix, the well- 
known archeologist, in the hope of finding 
further remains. 





On the occasion of the celebra- 
A — at tion of the 1ooth anniversary 

of the birthday of the Emperor 
William I. a motion has been put in the 
Imperial House of Parliament to erect a 
Pantheon as a memorial to the many soldiers 
who fell in the Franco-Prussian war. Though 
this motion found favour in the Upper 
House, it was considered advisable to post- 
pone its discussion in the Lower House, 
owing to a strong opposition against the 
scheme. As we recorded last week, a Pan- 
theon has long been considered a fitting 
national memorial to the late Emperor, but 
it is doubtful if the nation as a whole desires 
a monument in this form especially dedicated 
to the memory of the Franco-Prussian war. 





, THIS was the title of a lecture 

The Timber ‘ : x 
Supply of the delivered at the Imperial Insti- 
British Empire. tute on Monday, by Dr. W. 
Schlich, C.I.E., Professor of Forestry at the 
Royal Indian Engineering College, Coopers 
Hill, in which a mass of interesting and 
suggestive statistics was given relating to 
the imports and exports of timber into and 
from the several parts of the British Empire, 
&c. The lecture was evidently the result of 
much inquiry on the subject, and as the task 
of collecting reliable information is no light 
one, owing to the extent of the British 
Empire and for other reasons, Dr. Schlich is 
to be congratulated upon the complete- 
ness of his inquiry. From some tables 
prepared by the lecturer it appears that 
the net imports into the Empire for the 
period 1890-94 were of the value of 
14,021,0007, this being an increase in the 
six years of 2,293,000/, The United King- 
dom took, of course, the bulk, and the 
timber imported into Great Britain and 
Ireland from all sources for the year 1894 
was of the total value of 18,423,539/. The 
most interesting feature of the lecture was 
Dr. Schlich’s opinion that at no distant date 
all the countries that now export timber in 
large quantities were likely, for several 
reasons, to require all the timber they can 
produce for their own requirements, while 
in some cases they would need to import it, 
as in some instances they do now, from any 
country that might be willing to supply. 


That being so, what will then be 
the position of the United Kingdom ? 
And what steps can be taken for 


supplying the home market in view of 
this probable falling off in the foreign or 
colonial supply? The lecturer suggested 


————==== 
that the State might do much good b 
affording assistance for the equipment By 
proper forestry school, where scientific 
forestry could be taught. The Crown forests 
should also be managed on economical 
principles, so as to serve as models to private 
growers, while monetary advances, at low 
rates of interest, might be given for the 
purpose of planting surplus lands, and on 
certain conditions the Government might 
-buy land and. plant themselves. In the 
lecturer’s opinion these and other steps 
might result in the production of a permanent 
supply of timber for these islands, as well as 
in giving work to a larger population, and 
also keeping in the country large sums of 
money which now go abroad. With some of 
the lecturer’s conclusions we are inclined to 
disagree, but most of his statements appear 
to be well founded. 





— WE understand that the new 
a a works are being carried out by 
"Messrs. S. Pearson & Son, under 
Mr. J. Wolfe Barry’s directions, Mr. W. 
Bennett being the resident engineer. The 
operations include an enlargement (845 ft. 
by 450 ft.) of the old Greenland Dock, and 
new locks for that dock and the Surrey 
Canal. The Commercial Docks have their 
origin in the “ Howland Great Wet Dock,” 
built cévca 1660, covering about Io acres, and 
named after the Howlands of Streatham. 
Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of John 
Howland, brought the property in marriage 
to the second Duke of Bedford (1695), in 
whose house it continued until 1763, when it 
was purchased by John and William Wells. 
Being at that time the only wet dock on the 
river, it had long served for the Greenland 
whale vessels ; enlarged in 1807, it was used 
for the Baltic trade. Two or three years 
later the old Commercial Docks Company 
was established by the Act 50 Geo. Ill, 
c. 207. The present company’s premises 
consist, we learn, of nine docks, with 
timber ponds, having a water area of 
187 acres, and 260 acres of wharfage. It 
seems that the first dock was made at the 
spot (close by Cuckold’s Point) where it is 
supposed had been the entrance into the 
canal or trench cut by Canute to Lambeth, 
as a passage-way for his galleys when he 
besieged London, The canal’s actual course 
has been investigated by various author 
ties, who are not quite in agreement. Mait- 
land mentions the discovery, by the river, 
on excavating for the dock, of bundles 0! 
willow, hazel and other rods, laid endwise 
and fastened down with stakes. 





= _ Every year, for five years back, 
pss tudies te annual horse show at the 

Horses. —_ Palais de I’Industrie, Paris, has 
been made the occasion ofa contemporaneous 
exhibition, in the same building, of a series 
of pictures and drawings in which the _ 
is the principal subject. The roigg) 
this year is much better than Ri 
predecessors ; amateur work has “a 
kept out and the standard considera : 
raised, and there are some fine yr 
among the collection. Among those ee : 
worth special mention are a sketch bs 
Checa; a large water colour by M. ag 
Busson, representing the harnessing ya 
team; some studies by M. Gerome, nd 
There are also some good studies in equ 


sculpture. 
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A very interesting exhibition 
Mr. Swan's of animal studies by Mr. John 
— M. Swan is on view at the 


Fine Art Society's Gallery. The collection 
consists mainly of slight sketches and 
studies made from animals, aS a_ pre- 
paration for finished pictures, but on that 
account they have a special interest, as being 
the immediate memorandum of the animal’s 
attitude or movement made on the spot. 
Two in particular may be named as espe- 
cially fine, the “ Tigress Walking (1), in 
which the idea of movement 1s admirably 
conveyed—one can almost see the undula- 
tion of body as the animal walks ; and the 
“Study of a Lioness ” (48) lying down, which 
is remarkable for the monumental grandeur 
of its lines. 


4«<t>.-4 
—— ! 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION: 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY WORK. 


Tue ordinary fortnightly meeting of this Asso- 
ciation was held on the 19th inst., in the Meeting 
room of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, No.9, Conduit-street, Regent-street, Mr. W. 
H. Seth-Smith, Vice-President, in the chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, Mr. F. Bowles was elected a 
member. 

Mr. Howley Sim, Junior Hon. Secretary, then 
proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. C. J. Phipps for 
conducting members of the Association over Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket, on the 6th inst. 

The vote of thanks was cordially agreed to. 

The Chairman said he wished to express his 
regret at the absence of their President, who was 
still in the East. He also announced the receipt of 
a letter from Mr. John Belcher in reference to 
the meeting that night. 

In the course of his letter Mr. Belcher said that 
the subject for discussion that evening was one in 
which he was very much interested, and with his 
friend, Mr. Macartney, he was preparing for pub- 
lication some typical examples of what they had 
termed ‘‘ Later Renaissance Architecture in Eng- 
land.” In fact, they had endeavoured to follow 
up the work so well done by Mr. Gotch with the 
early Renaissance, which he had made his special 
study. No doubt the study of good examples of 
each period of architecture was beneficial and 
helpful, as something could be learned from them 
of the principles which governed true design— 
seeking out the good and rejecting the bad, for 
abuses would be found in every period. The later 
Renaissance was as open to these as the pic- 
turesque efforts of the early Renaissance. With- 





out particularising either, he (Mr. Belcher) was not | , 


without hope that by directing some attention to 
tke works of the later Renaissance we might cor- 
rect the extravagant and excessive use of orna- 
ment which had vitiated the public taste of late 
years, and so promote an increased regard for 
— and a greater simplicity and refinement 
of style. 

: Mr, Gotch then read the following paper on 

Eighteenth Century Work ” :— 

The eighteenth century saw the final develop- 
ment of that great movement in art which began 
inthe early years of the sixteenth. When man- 
kind had once made up its mind that the master- 
pieces of Italy were the only examples to be 
followed, nothing but time and determination 
Were wanted to produce in all the lands of Europe 
4 general sameness of appearance and treatment 
ia every branch of art. In no art was copyism so 
contagious as in architecture, and in no art was it 
So injurious. For architecture is essentially a 
constructional art, a fact which the eighteenth did 
not realise, and a fact which wants no little 
weration at the present time when there seems 
obe a tendency to neglect construction for the 
more attractive accessory arts, and to desert the 
po queen for her more lively handmaids. A 
|e ag art, to be healthy and natural, must 

evelop from within, and not irom without. 

Architecture in the eighteenth century was the 
ph and nothing more. An old Roman, 

ae on who had been dead seventeen 
followe oe Dictator, and those of his 
aa *S who differed from his precepts, although 
a a ae on account of their success, 
any fg to be careful how they risked 
out by hi ion from the paths of perfection pointed 
br ps Mew Gothic architecture was despised 
Votation of — barbarous. It was not that the 

€ art preferred a Classic dress to a 


Gothic: for them the buildings erected in the 
Middle Ages were not architecture at all. The 
‘* Gothick Order,” as they called it, is described 
by one of them as ‘‘the Folly and very Ape of 
Architecture.” Such an attitude of mind is 
hardly intelligible to us who recognise Gothic 
architecture as at once the most logical and daring 
form of construction that man has yet employed. 
It is hardly less difficult to understand how they 
can have failed to be impressed with the majestic 
solemnity {of a great Gothic Cathedral; and yet 
they did fail—even such cultivated men as Evelyn 
and Addison. The phrase about the ‘‘ very Ape 
of Architecture” occurs in a treatise by a lively 
Frenchman, M. Freart; and, considering the 
subject, a very entertaining treatise it is. But 
Evelyn’s views were those of a sagacious, unim- 
passioned Englishman, and are worth quoting at 
some length as illustrating the standpoint from 
which the early eighteenth century looked at the 
subject. In treating of architecture, he says :— 


‘Tt is the Antient Greek and Roman Architecture 
only which is here Intended, as most entirely 
answering all those Perfections requir'd in a Faultless 
and Accomplish’d Building; such as for so many 
Ages were so Renowned and Reputed, by the 
Universal Suffrages of the Civiliz’d World, and 
would doubtless have stillsubsisted .. . had not the 
Goths, Vandals, and other Barbarous Nations Sub- 
verted and Demolish’d them. . . Introducing intheir 
stead, a certain Fantastical and Licentious manner 
of Building, which we have since call’d Modern (or 
Gothic rather) Congestions’of Heavy, Dark, Melan- 
choly and Monkish Piles, without any just Propor- 
tion, Use or Beauty, compar’d with the truly Antient : 
So as when we meet with the greatest Industry, and 
expensive Carving, full of Fret and lamentable 
Imagery; sparing neither of Pains nor Cost; a 
Judicious Spectator is rather Distracted and quite 
Confounded, than touch’d with that Admiration, 
which results from the true and just Symmetric, 
regular Proportion, Union and Disposition ; Great 
and Noble manner, which those August and Glorious 
Fabrics of the Antients still Produce. 

It was after the Irruption, and Swarms of those 
Truculent People from the North.... when 
instead of those Beautiful Orders . . . . they set up 
those Slender and Misquine Pillars, or rather 
bundles of Staves, and other incongruous Props, to 
support incumbent weights, and pondrous Arched 
Roofs, without Entablature ; and tho’ not without 
great Industry.... nor altogether Naked of 
Gaudy Sculpture, trite and busy Carvings ; ‘tis such 
as rather Gluts the Eye, than Gratifies and Pleases 
it with any reasonable Satisfaction: For Proof of 
this (without Travelling far abroad) I dare report 
my self to any Man of Judgment, and that has the 
least Taste of Order and Magnificence ; If after he 
has look’d a while upon King Henry the VIIth’s 
Chappel at Westminster; Gaz'd on its Sharp 
Angles, Jetties, Narrow Lights, lame Statues, Lace 
and other Cut-work and Crinkle Crankle ; and shall 
then turn his Eyes on the Banqueting-House built at 
White-Hall by InegoJones after the'Antient manner; 
or on what his Majesties, present Surveyor Sir 
Christopher Wren has lately advanc’d at St. Paul’s 
. . . and compare them judiciously without Par- 
tiality and Prejudice ; and then Pronounce, which of 
the two Manners strikes the Understanding as well 
as the Eye with the more Majesty, and Solemn 
Greatness. .... In this sort have they, and their 
Followers ever since fill’d, not all Europe alone, but 
Asia and Africa besides, with Mountains of Stone, 
vast and Gygantick Buildings indeed; but not 
Worthy the name of Architecture: Witness.... 
what are yet standing at Westminster, Canterbury, 
Salisbury, Peterborow, Ely, Wells, Beverley, 
Lincoln, Gloucester, York, Durham, and most 
Cathedrals and Minsters.”’ 


Thus far Evelyn. That Addison had no clearer 
insight into the nature of architecture will be 
seen from the 415th Spectator, where he says :— 

‘* Let any one reflect on the disposition of mind 
he finds in himself at his first entrance into the 
Pantheon at Rome, and how the imagination is 
filled with something great and amazing; and, at 
the same time, consider how little, in proportion, he 
is affected with the inside of a Gothic cathedral, 
though it be five times larger than the other ; which 
can arise from nothing else but the greatness of the 
manner in the one and the meanness in the other.” 


The fact is that architecture to them was, as 
already said, the Five Orders and nothing more— 
to some of them less indeed, since they only 
admitted the claims of two out of the five 
grudgingly and of necessity. Architecture, in 
their opinion, dealt almost exclusively with the 
external appearance, and they dismiss in few 
sentences such considerations as the disposition 
of rooms. Planning to them meant first and 
foremost the arrangement of their building in 
regard to its appearance, not in regard to the 
functions it had to fulfil. Broadly speaking, a 
well-designed building is as much a product of 
evolution as natural scenery or the forms of 
plants and animals. Natural scenery is almost 
entirely governed by the geological formation of 





the district. Plants and animals have assumed 
their various forms chiefly as the result of the 
necessities of their growth, which, again, are 
dictated by the functions they have to fulfil. 
And so it is—or ought to be—with a building. 
Architecture is not only the art of building finely, 
it is the art of building finely in order to comply 
with certain specific conditions. 

This notion of architecture was unthought of 
by the eighteenth century, brilliant though it was ; 
and so the chief aim of its architects was to 
dazzle and impress the spectator, not to please 
and satisfy the indweller. Lord Chesterfield told 
General Wade, for whom the Earl of Burlington 
had designed an inconvenient though handsome 
house in Burlington-street, ‘if he could not live 
in it to his ease, he had better take a house over 
against it and look at it ;” a piece of advice by 
which many a nobleman might have profited. 

It has been observed that when people take to 
writing about art they have ceased to practise it 
to perfection. So long as it is, so to speak, 
spontaneous, its followers need no directions ; it 
carries them along, they do not force z#. But 
when its natural vitality is spent, and its followers 
are no longer borne unwittingly onwards, then 
spring up more or less gifted observers, who 
point out the ancient tracks and show how they 
may be continued ; but unless among them be 
some who know what kind of force went to the 
making of the tracks, and can kindle the fire to 
produce the force, all the most accurate and 
beautiful drawings of those splendid vestigia will 
not enable one single one to be repeated. 

Ever since the beginning of the sixteenth 
century—that is, for two hundred years before 
our period—Europe had been studying the foot- 
steps of the Romans. For more than half that 
time England had thrown herself into the pur- 
suit, and now the patient efforts of many writers 
were to be rewarded, and it was to be the aim of 
every generous patron and every architect of 
ability to make our English buildings as much 
like those of Italy as they could. Architectural 
design was to be a matter of rule and compass. 
What could be easier? The text-books gave the 
proportions, not only of the modern buildings of 
Italy—or rather the proportions of the Orders 
which adorned them—but also of some ancient 
ones upon which the sacred eye of Vitruvius 
himself must have rested. 

Macaulay has observed that during the latter 
part of the seventeenth century, and the early 
part of the eighteenth the heroic couplet was so 
much in vogue, and was brought to such perfec- 
tion by constant use that every poetaster could 
employ it with as much facility as Pope himself. 
So it was in architectural design. The rules were 
so well known that it required no genius to use 
them—nobody expected any skill in planning— 
and so the same dull propriety characterised every 
building that was put up. Just asin poetry it 1s 
not the polished form of the verses that marks the 
true poet, but the ideas contained in them; so in 
architecture it is not the correct marshalling of 
columns, and the ‘‘ nice conduct ” of entablatures 
that must be our criterion, but the manner in 
which the whole building satisfies and expresses 
the wants which it is supposed to supply. Judged 
by this standard, how many of the designs in 
Campbell’s ‘* Vitruvius Britannicus” would come 
within the category of true architecture? And 
yet those volumes contain nearly all the larger 
houses built in the first half of the eighteenth 
century. Oneof his designs Campbell introduces 
thus: ‘‘ This design of my invention in the 
Theatrical stile is most humbly dedicated to 
Tobiah Jenkyn, Esq.” The Theatrica] style, he 
tells us ‘‘admits of more gaiety than is proper 
either for the Temple or Palatial style,” and in 
that word ‘theatrical lies the key to much ot the 
designing of the period. It is all more or less 
theatrical, done to impress the beholder ; just as 
in the second half of the century, the laying out 
of gardens and grounds was contrived with the 
aim of producing the effects found in the pictures 
of Claude Lorraine and other landscape painters, 
down even to the introduction of artificial ruins. 

In describing the p'an of his house in the 
theatrical style dedicated to Tobiah Jenkyn, 
Esq., Campbell dwells not on the convenience of 
arrangement, not on the cheer‘u) aspect of the 
rooms or any special contrivance for the comfort 
of the inhabitants, or whatever goes to make a 
house a home, but on the proportions of his prin- 
cipal apartments. ‘* Here,” says he, ‘‘is the 
double aad single cube, the hall being 27 ft. by 
54 ft. Here is 18 ft. by 27 ft., which is the 
sesqui altera, and 21 ft, by 27 ft., the sequi tertia, 
and you pass gradually from the larger to the 
lesser :” all of which may have satisfied the wants 
and aspirations of Tobiah Jenkyn, Esq., but do 
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not compensate his descendants for the absence of 
those arrangements which make daily life toler- 
able. 

The needs of daily life went but a little way to 
model the great houses of that time. Architec- 
tural grouping, in order to impress the beholder, 
often led to dividing the mansion into separate 
blocks, one for the family rooms and State apart- 
ments, one for the kitchens and servants, and one 
for the stables. The kitchen, therefore, would 
be hundreds of feet off the dining-room, a draw- 
back against which Evelyn warned his readers, 
‘‘or else,” says he, ‘* besides other incon- 
veniences, perhaps some of the Dishes may 
straggle, by the way.” Sometimes the ser- 
vants’ quarters were located in two detached 
blocks hundreds of feet apart, balancing the com- 
position, of which the family rooms formed the 
centre, and joined to the latter by open colo- 
nades. How the service of the house could be 
carried on with the two halves of the staff sepa- 
rated from each other by a five or ten minutes’ 
walk is not very clear; but of course the man- 
sions were not built for the servants, but a little 
for the family itself, more for its grand guests, 
and most for the casual spectator who was to 
admire the lordly pile as he passed by. 

The servants had to put up with what accom- 
modation they could get. Their hall might be a 
vaulted underground room lighted only by areas, 
as at Buckland in Berkshire, and their bedroom 
windows might look out on to the back of the 
parapet. The butler might have to sleep ina 
room without any outside wall and no direct 
light and air. But in those days servants were 
merely servants, and could hardly expect to be 
exempt from suffering for architectural effect 
when their employers were content to suffer as 
well, though in less degree. And they must have 
suffered ; for, wholly apart from considerations of 
bad service, the family were often located in a 
low basement with all the weight of the State 
apartments over their heads. Their rooms were 
not contrived to catch the morning sun, or to get 
a splendid view, or, indeed, for any particular 
purpose relating especially to them; but they 
were arranged to fill up the space beneath the 

reat rooms of State, and if they were com- 
ortable, it was more by good luck than good 
management. 

The architects of those days were, in fact, more 
or less of amateurs, and the kind of architecture 
in demand was such as amateurs could supply. 
Pre-eminent among them—at any rate in social 
position—was the Earl of Burlington ; and when 
we consider this fact for a moment, can we be 
surprised at the amount of unreal and theatrical 
design that was produced? Who could expect an 
Earl to concern himself with the niceties of house- 
hold planning? No wonder that General Wade 
received that advice from Lord Chesterfield to 
take a house over against his new mansion and 
look at it. Yet all through the century Lord 
Burlington was looked up to as the greatest 
patron of art that England had ever produced, 
and especially of architecture. Ilorace Walpole 
extols his taste and his ability, he “‘had every 
quality of a genius and artist, except envy ;” yet, 
withal, he cannot disguise from himself that Ripley, 
who was an architect by occupation (or, as they 
were still called in those days, a surveyor) ‘in the 
mechanic part, and in the disposition of apart- 
ments and conveniences, was superior to the 
Earl himself.”’ 

Pape, of whom Lord Burlington was a patron, 
satirizes Ripley more than once, but then Ripley 
did not belong to Pope’s faction. Pope himself, 
in one of his epistles, points out a way in archi- 
tecture which no one seems to have followed, not 
even the nobleman to whom the epistle was 
addressed. Writing to Lord Burlington, he 
says— 

You show us Rome was glorious, not profuse, 

And pompous buildings once were things of use. 
And again :— 

Something there is more needful than Expense, 

And something previous ev'n to taste—'tis Sense : 

Good sense, which only is the gift of Heav'n, 

And tho’ no science, fairly worth the seven. 
Towards the end of the epistle he reverts to the 
same text :— 

'Tis use alone that sanctifies Expense ; 

And splendour borrows all her days from Sense, 


It is rather amusing that a sermon founded on 
such an excellent text should contain so much 
that is at variance with it. Nor can we help 
smiling that the Earl’s work should be supposed 
to embody the principles here laid down, when 
we remember poor General Wade’s house, or the 
villa at Chiswick, beautiful no doubt in grouping 
and proportion, but cf which Lord Hervey said, 





‘©The house was too small to inhabit, and too 
large to hang to one’s watch.” Walpole, who 
records this witticism, has some remarks on the 
house which are worth repeating. It is ‘“‘a 
model of taste,” he says, ‘*though not without 
faults, some of which are occasioned by too strict 
adherence to rules and symmetry. Such are too 
many correspondent doors in spaces so contracted; 
chimnies between windows, and, which is worse, 
windows between chimnies; and _ vestibules, 
however beautiful, yet too little secured from the 
damps of this climate... . The ground apart- 
ment is rather a diminutive catacomb, than a 
library in a northern latitude.” Then he addsa 
few sentences which throw some light on one of 
the motives that actuated the eighteenth century. 
‘The larger court, dignified by picturesque 
cedars, and the classic scenery of the small 
court that unites the old and the new house, are 
more worth seeing than many fragments of 
ancient grandeur, which our travellers visit under 
all the dangers attendant on long voyages.” 
There you have it—‘‘the classic scenery,” and 
the ‘‘fragments of ancient grandeur,” which 
were to be rivalled by English villas. 

It is from the opinions of men who lived in the 
eighteenth century that we can best gather the 
motives that underlay their actions, and, therefore, 
a further quotation from Walpole may be ex- 
cused :—** [t was in this reign” (of George II.) 
he says, ‘‘that architecture resumed all her 
rights. Noble publications of Palladio, Jones, 
and the antique, recalled her to true principles 
and correct taste; she found men of genius to 
execute her rules, and patrons to countenance 
their labours. She found more, and what Rome 
could not boast, men of the first rank who con- 
tributed to embellish their country by buildings 
of their own design in the purest style of antique 
composition.” We have seen one of these men 
of the first rank, Lord Burlington, and what 
he did. Another was Lord Pembroke, and he 
is worth singling out because, according to 
Walpole, ‘‘no man had a purer taste in building 
than Earl Henry, of which he gave a few speci- 
mens, besides his work at Wilton.”’ Now his 
work at the house at Wilton is about as dull as 
anything can be, and far behind the ‘‘ theatric 
bridge”? as Walpole calls it, which he threw 
over his river, This bridge is less objectionable 
than the other ‘‘ theatric ” work of the time inas- 
much as it imposes no special inconvenience on 
any one, but whether a bridge of this kind is in 
harmony with English scenery is a debatable 
question, 

Taste, of course, was the great requisite in that 
age. Lady Teazle endeavoured to acquire it 
along with other fashionable accomplishments, 
to her husband’s great scorn—what had she, a 
country-bred girl, to do with elegant expenses and 
fashion before she married him? ‘For my 
part,” replies the lady, ‘*I should think you 
would like to have your wife thought a woman of 
taste.” ‘Taste!’ cries her husband. ‘‘ Zounds, 
madam, you had no taste when you married 
me 


The extravagancies of the second quarter of 
the eighteenth century sprang from an indulgence 
in taste apart from considerations of propriety, 
and it was the often-mentioned Lord Burlington 
who led to them, partly by his own work and 
partly by his publication of the designs of Inigo 
Jones and Palladio’s antiquities of Rome. But 
it only wants a comparison of Inigo Jones’s work 
with that of Burlington and his successors, or a 
comparison of Wren’s with theirs, to see how 
those two men were really architects, while the 
others were but amateurs dabbling in what they 
did not thoroughly understand, and in‘o the 
details of which they scorned to enter. 


But while we cannot but feel that in the true 
essentials of architecture they were sadly lacking, 
yet we must concede that they produced striking 
results. One of these fine palaces, when it was 
surrounded by its original gardens, must have 
been remarkably imposing. Take Blenheim, for 
instance. If we regard it as a home, we must be 
disappointed ; but as the dwelling of a great 
noble, living in state and surrounded with all its 
attendant ceremony, receiving other great nobles 
with their retinues, and housing them in more 
magnificence than comfort, in these respects it has 
much to claim our commendation. There is 
much excuse for it in the fact that it was a gift 
from the nation to its greatest son; it had to be 
splendid at all costs—yet it did not meet universal 
appreciation even in those days, as witness the 
lines of Swift :— 

‘Tis very fine ; 
But where d'ye sleep, or where d'ye dine ? 
I find, by all you have been telling, 
It is a house, but not a dwelling.” 





ee 


Great as the progress in architect 
within the last forty years, it ane a 
imitative or eclectic. We want it to be neith n 
for imitation architecture proclaims that we ad _ 
the superiority of our predecessors and eclecticis : 
is but the pillaging of former architectures a 
rearranging the pieces; while what is wanted is 
either a new creation or a new and superior 
development, just as man is a Superior develo 
ment of the monkey, or even as the Apollo 
Belvedere or the Venus of Milo are sy te 
developments of the average man and “ou i 
have insisted in these lectures on a much mes 
complete and thorough knowledge of the ext of 
construction than at present exists among us; 
because this is the foundation of our constructive 
art, and without a solid foundation no permanent 
monument will stand, but besides this an accurate 
knowledge of the strains on certain features gives 
the rough form they, or parts of them, must take: 
we saw in Byzantine that the abacus of columns 
had to be deeper and wider to support larger 
piers and greater weight ; that the cap had some. 
times to be cubic and only superficially carved to 
convey the weight to the shaft. The stone rin 
to connect the lengths of thin shafts together, in 
Gothic have been turned into ornamental features 
Structural knowledge, however, is far from being 
all that we want. We know we want this know. 
ledge, and we also know that it may be acquired 
but we at least equally want, if we do not 
more greatly want, creative genius, either to 
create something new and original or to develop 
that :which has gone before, as Nature does, 
or has done, in all her works. This porver 
however, on the esthetic side we know not how 
to attain ; all we know is that it is the offspring 
of deep emotions, high aspirations, and intrepid 
resolves in the nation, acting on a certain love 
and skill in the artists. The successful resist- 
ance to the Persian invasion caused all the fine 
arts in Athens to blossom ; and if you will con- 
sider the circumstances of the Saracen, Gothic, 
and Renaissance epochs, you will see that the 
arts were forced into blossom by important 
national achievements ; and that the artists of 
the period only wanted this stimulus to make 
them achieve their brilliant successes. As indi- 
viduals, artists can only contribute in a small 
degree to such intellectual upheavals. Their 
business, however, is to be ready for them. We 
may hope that in a short time every student will 
have a thorough acquaintance with construction 
and materials, and will have learned the art of 
moulding to suit the climate. We also hope that 
each student will strive to develop the shaping 
of forms so as to captivate the most refined taste ; 
so that when the flood comes that witli again float 
the bark of architecture, so long stranded, they 
may be ready to man her and steer her to new 
discoveries and new conquests; so that the 
twentieth century may be one of the most flourish- 
ing architectural epochs the world has yet seen. 
In that epoch I feel sure that those who were 
Royal Academy students will not be the least 
conspicuous, ; 

But when these grandiose ideas were applied to 
the houses of ordinary noblemen, much as they 
may have been cherished at the time, those noble- 
men’s descendants find it hard to live in their 
palaces, and hard to maintain them. 

There is not time enough on the present oc- 
casion to dwell much on the gardens that sur- 
rounded these great houses, but they were an 
acknowledged part of the general design, and 
now that they have in most cases disappeared, 
the vast houses lacking their support seem more 
wanting in common sense than they otherwise 
would. Among the illustrations in Campbell's 
‘Vitruvius Britannicus,” which may be con- 
sidered as the epitome of the period under dis- 
cussion, there are not a few showing the lay-outs 
round the great houses, which were founded partly 
on Dutch and partly on French examples. It 
was, however, probably Versailles that set the 
example to our English nobility, though nothing 
was done here on so vastascale. The Duke of 
Montagu, who was Ambassador at the French 
Court for a number of years at the end of the 
seventeenth century, occupied the first few years 
of the eighteenth, after his return, in ‘erecting 
his seat at Boughton, in Northamptonshire, after 
the pattern, and as his dimensions would allow, 
after the very model of Versailles.” It must be 
admitted that Boughton House is a very plain 
copy or rather reminiscence of Versailles ; at the 
same time, its garden and wildernesses were 
of unusual magnificence and size, and adorn 
with numerous statues and a considerable exten 
of canals and ornamental water, enlivened by 
jets deau quite in the manner of Versailles as 
recorded in prints. 
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The house itself, although of a rather plain and 
sombre cast, is interesting as an almost unaltered 
example of an eighteenth century mansion, 
simply though richly furnished. Its floors are 

jished, its walls panelled in large panels sur- 
awn oe by a bold bolection moulding, the doors 
pa lofty and set in thick walls, the chimney- 

ieces are simple and massive, and surround wide 
and deeply recessed open fireplaces. The ceilings 
are (many of them) by that rather dull painter, 
Verio ; still, they impart a large amount of 
character to the place. Here and there is a 
panelled room, or a fine chimney-piece of a 
hundred years before, showing that the house was 
not erected entirely new by the ducal ambassador. 
The walls are hung with ancient portraits and 
pictures, and the floors are full of ancient 
furniture. Through the heavy sashes one looks 
out on to the undulating park, and the long and 
lofty rows of trees which form part of the cele- 
brated avenues. There are attics innumerable 
scattered in every direction, and approached by 
staircases where the handrail is mitred round the 
plain square newels, and twisted balusters join it 
to the swelling string. Through these attics yor 
may go, and down a different staircase, to find 
ourself in a room that you thought was a furlong 
off on the other side of the house. Altogether an 
interesting place, and one that gives a good idea 
of the haphazard arrangement of a large 
eighteenth century house. ; 

‘At any rate Boughton House was a home which 
could be inhabitated all the year round—even the 
state rooms; which is more than can be said of 
many of its contemporaries. Nevertheless, with 


ness of the general appearance is sometimes un- 
expectedly broken by the quaint treatment of a 
door or a chimney, and where the joiner’s work 
is full of homely lessons. 

It is often from the vernacular architecture of 
the country that we can get the most useful hints : 
whereas it is the palatial architecture that gives 
its stamp to the period, and goes to furnish 
the text-books. The one is for show first, and 
use second ; the other is for use first, and show 
second. The palatial architecture of the 
eighteenth century was surely given to us more as 
a warning than as an example; but it is worthy 
of attention, just as all phases of architecture 
are which have acquired any hold on public 
affection, and we are not likely, in view of our 
present methods of study, to fall into that attitude 
of mind towards any style which Evelyn exhi- 
bited towards Gothic. If we bear in mind that 
architecture must develoe from within, and not 
from without, we shall never again become the 
slaves of a foreign and a dead hand as our fore- 
fathers were in the eighteenth century, but we 
shall go forward, as we are indeed at the present 
time going forward, on different paths perhaps, 
and at different rates of speed—sometimes not 
without sharp divergence of opinion as to the 
propriety of particular steps—but always towards 
the same goal—the ennobling of our 4/ma Mater, 
the Mother-Art of the world. 





Mr. J. M. Brydon, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Gotch, said that the eighteenth 
century, in much of its literature, was a 
century of satire, and Mr. Gotch’s paper 


cultivated tastes of the people who lived in them. 
He thought that proportion was one of the first 
elements of architecture, and without it architec- 
ture would be of a very poor description. The 
same ideas of proportion were noticeable in 
exteriors, Even the palaces, illustrations of 
which had been exhibited that evening, pos- 
sessed proportion and well-balanced parts. Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, no mean critic, had referred to 
Sir John Vanbrugh as a master of proportion, 
He knew exactly the necessary size and shapes otf 
the different parts of the house in order to fit 
his dwellings to the site which was at his 
disposal. The laying out of the site was of 
very considerable importance, and, as they had 
seen that evening, the houses of the period were 
admirably adapted to their surroundings. He 
thought;that might fairly be claimed to be the out- 
come of a long-continued effort to make the 
house in harmony with its site, and that that 
effort culminated, to a certain extent, in the 
elaborate gardens which were attached to the 
houses. Of course, to keep up one of these 
establishments and its surroundings a great deal 
of money was required, and he was afraid, with- 
out being disrespectful to any of the nobility, that 
some of these stately mansions were in the hands 
of people who were not rich enough to properly 
maintain them, though if the buildings suffered 
in consequence, that was no fault of their archi- 
tects. The admirable woodwork, ironwork and 
plasterwork of the period were excellent studies 
in design, and also in manipulation—in workman- 
ship. They had all the feeling of the artist 
workman. In his opinion this work had created 


all their drawbacks these palaces were stately. | had been a genial satire of the architects}a great English school, and to call such work 


The plans look gorgevus on paper, and so do the 
sections showing the internal decoration. 
effect of the places themselves is, perhaps, rather 


of that century. It was a question whether a 


about, or whether he skimmed over the surface 


Italian—work that had been the national style for 


The | satirist really appreciated what he was talking | 200 years—was straining the pointa good deal. 


It was just as truly English as the Gothic archi- 


depressing on the ordinary person, the grandeur | for the sake of turning an epigram or making a| tecture of the fourteenth century, which pre- 
isa little too obvious—there is no such feeling of | neat remark. Some of Mr. Gotch’s remarks were | vailed here, in contradistinction to the foreign 
homeliness as in the many-panelled rooms of the | excellent, but, if he might say so without offence, | Gothic of the same period. He somewhat 
early seventeenth century ; but when all is said, | the lecturer had skimmed over the surface a little | objected to Mr. Gotch’s use of the word 


the fact remains that the architects of the later 


time had a very definite aim in what they did, and | they had heard that evening—of the grandeur of | at Wilton. 


they achieved it. 


too much. To understand the meaning of what 


the palaces and the homeliness of some middle- 


‘6 theatrical,” especially in regard to the bridge 
If any one saw that bridge with the 
foliage, &c., about it on a summer day, he would 


When we leave the mansions of the nobility, | class houses—they must project themselves back | feel that such a term was misapplied. The bridge 
and come down to the houses of the squire or the | into the society and life of the eighteenth century. | had been copied by Wood, of Bath, but even the 
well-to-do merchant, we find ourselves in a much | It had been called the Augustan age in England, | copy of the bridge had something of the English 


pleasanter atmosphere, 


They have a _ quiet|and in literature and art, and in arms to some| feeling and an absence of ‘‘ theatrical” style. 


dignity about them which is decidedly restful and | extent, that was perfectly true ; and the result of | As to Lord Burlington, the age was one of letters, 
attractive, especially those of the first quarter of | that was the seeking after magnificence which had] and no gentleman of culture was considered to 
the century. In later times the portico idea|to be expressed in the houses of the great, who| have his education complete unless he knew 
became too prevalent, which consisted in affixing | lived in a state which our nobles would find very | something of art and, most of all, of architecture. 


to the front of an otherwise plain house some 


uncomfortable. The first thing that the nobles 


He wished that modern education embraced the 


variation of the columned front of an ancient |and princes of the land demanded was not a| same subjects, for he felt that if it did the archi- 


temple. But the earlier houses, with wide 
corniced eaves, simple horizontal strings dividing 
the rows of sash windows, and combining with 
the quoins that emphasise the angles ; these will 
no doubt long continue to form the model for 
houses of similar use and capacity. It is just a 
question whether this is quite the type that suits 
the present age; for our wants seem to grow 
always more complex, and to require a more 
elastic style than one depending for its effect on 
strict symmetry and unbroken horizontal lines. 

If we cannot take a wholly sympathetic view of 
the purely architectural work of the eighteenth 
century—at any rate, in its more notable 
examples—neither can we forget that we are 
indebted to it for much that is suggestive in the 
work that embellished the architecture, especially 
in wood and iron. The ironwork of that period 

never been equalled in England, and it lends 
= air of distinction not only to great houses like 
tayton, in Northamptonshire, but to little 
suburban villas at Hampstead. The joiner’s 
jr of the time is full ofsuggestions. The sash- 
he alone was enough to revolutionise archi- 
: ural treatment, and the far-reaching effects of 
‘ae moulding are impossible to follow. 
ha Pa! ~s the changes of two centuries these 
— crs ave remained with us—sash windows 
rand ag mouldings— and there seems no 
The w = Prospect of their being superseded. 
thet * the plasterer was not so admirable as 
pol 4 a He had become too expert, 
and hich a “ay perform prodigies of modelling 
a hie reliel, which finally undid him, and he 
ate ee together, ; 
we are to seek inspirati 

, Piration from the work of 
ieee ghteenth century, we shall find it in two 
ace First, in the grand schemes of house 

7 g tden combined, wal in the general grand. 
catment bestowed _ pase 
the time, wed upon the great houses of 
bet i ive _ that we are to copy either blindly ; 
xis Be Sages to realise how much the 
hers oo sutroundings depend upon each 
poor o equally desirable to learn how a 
in the sober rm may be acquired. Secondly, 
simple houses, where the plain- 


home but a palace. It was very difficult to 
make a palace homely in all its parts, 
though all their dwelling rooms were not on the 
basement, as, might be inferred from Mr. Gotch’s 
remarks; but still the main parts of the house, 
as at Blenheim and at Castle Howard and one or 
two others, were built for display and magnifi- 
cence, for the maintenance of a great army of 
servants of all kinds, and all the paraphernalia 
that went to make up the mdse en scene. Out of 
that grew the disposition of their plan, which was 
also the result of a desire for display and magni- 
ficence. Beside that characteristic of the 
eighteenth century, there was another, viz., the 
extraordinary commercial revival which took 
place, one of the results of which was the South 
Sea Bubble, and various other speculations by 
which people lost money; but people also made 
money, and there was created in the eighteenth 
century what we called the middle class. One of 
the first things desired by the successful mer- 
chant was a suitable house to live in, and conse- 
quently some of the smaller and more homely 
houses, some of which had been illustrated that 
evening, were built for the accommodation of 
successful commercial men. If there was one 
thing more than another that was characteristic of 
these middle-class houses, it was their homeliness 
and their comfort ; ‘they were eminently ‘ liv- 
able” houses. When one found oneself inside 
such a house, the feeling was produced of a 
homely country gentleman’s house, and 
that impression was stamped on the _ build- 
ing inside and out. In the eighteenth 
century the buildings produced were often 
very beautiful compositions. In fact, they were 
models of proportion, both external and internal. 
The architects were not, in his opinion, tied to 
the five Orders—in point of fact, if the Orders 
were studied, it would be found that they were 
used in a very loose manner, without the least 
regard to the proportions of the ancients, except 
in the stately colonnade or portico of church or 

alace. In the exterior, particularly, of those 

ouses, the rooms were models of proportion— 
their length and breadth and height satisfied the 





tecture of the country would be improved, because 

a demand would arise on the part of cultured 

clients for a higher order of art. The learned 

patron of architecture did not exist to-day, and 

the consequence was that there was no one to 

fashion and correct the public taste. In regard 

to the Villa at Chiswick, it was not a house to 

live in continually, but a place where its owner 

could spend a few days of quiet. It faced the 

river, and exactly expressed its purpose of a 

riverside house. 

Mr. E. W. Mountford, in seconding the vote 

of thanks, said that Mr. Gotch’s paper was one of 
the most interesting he had ever heard, and it 

showed that Mr. Gotch had read a great deal on 

the subject. He felt that they would all agree 

with Mr. Gotch rather than with Mr. Brydon in 

regard to eighteenth century houses. He did not 

profess to have such a knowledge of the period as 

Mr. Brydon possessed, but he might say that the 

houses of the period did not appeal to him, except 

from the outside. The palatial rooms were very 

grand to look at, but they must have been very 

uncomfortable to live in, and in some of the 

examples the extraordinary height of the rooms, 

even whére there was no particular gran- 

deur of architecture, must have made them very 

uncomfortable residences. He was thinking of 

a house at Easton-Neston, in Northamptonshire, 

which was attributed to Wren, like a good many 

houses he never saw. The family rooms were on 

the ground floor, but the smaller rooms, where 

the occupants generally lived, were made the same 

height as the others, the average height being 

about 18 ft. A room of that height did not 

suggest comfort. As to Blenheim, architects 

were told they ought to admire it, but he was 

bound to say that he did not admire it altogether. 

The whole atmosphere of the place was exces- 

sively aristocratic. He quite agreed with Mr. 

Brydon that the smaller houses of the period 
were very comfortable. It was his lot to spend 
his younger days in a house built in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, and a most 
comfortable house it was. The rooms were 
all panelled, and the doors had only two panels. 
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An air of quiet simplicity was a characteristic of 
most of the smaller houses of that period. They 
had one or two failings, one being the occasional 
mistake of the architects in keeping the roofs 
below the parapets. That was an architectural 
mistake which often occasioned much trouble in 
snowy and bad weather. They were very well 
planned, as a rule, and frequently were exceed- 
ingly beautiful, though towards the end of the 
century the deterioration began which culmin- 
ated in this century. 

Mr. H. Lovegrove said that the illustrations 
which accompanied Mr. Gotch’s paper were ad- 
mirable, but Mr. Gotch had not referred to small 
houses in streets at the end of the eighteenth 
century. One thing about them was the panelled 
walls, the joinery of which was of excellent de- 
scription. What usually struck him was the 
smallness of the rooms of the houses. The front 
room on the ground floor, which was used as a 
Ciniog or a drawing-room, usually had one por- 
tion of it taken up by a great chimney breast, 
and in the back-room a large portion was occu- 
pied by an angle fireplace, and the rooms were 
very lofty as weil as very small. The execution 
of the plasterwork was very good. He was 
interested very much in thinking of their meeting 
that night to discuss such a subject, for some 
thirty years ago, in the days of the pupilage of 
some of them, the study of such a subject was 
altogether discouraged. They were told to read 
Parker and Rickman rather than to give atten- 
tion to the subject. But one could not help 
thinking now that the interiors of the houses of 
the period suited the vernacular joinery and furni- 
ture better than modern Gothic. 

Mr. H. W. Pratt said that they were indebted 
to Mr. Gotch for pointing out the advantages and 
disadvantages of the palatial and the more 
homely styles of the eighteenth century. One 
thing had struck him, and that was that the 
middle-class people did not attempt to ape the 
nobles in a palatial style in their residences, and 
that was a tendency which we did not follow, for 
nowadays there was an inclination to imitate the 
palatial style of building in our smaller resi- 
dences. He thought we might take a lesson 
from the eighteenth century, and maintain 
that characteristic homeliness of treatment 
which, combined with taste and simplicity, 
was really very charming. In looking at 
the excellent illustrations which Mr. Gotch 
had brought before them that night he could 
not help thinking that some of the rather grand 
buildings which they had seen, however much 
they might be called “‘ theatrical” in style, and, 
however much they might fail in the matter of 
convenience, really represented a wonderful 
mastery of plan and grouping, apart altogether 
from convenience. Some lessons might be 
learned from such examples in that respect, how- 
ever much we might condemn them in others. 
The architects of the period combined something 
which should make us call them certainly more 
than amateur designers or architects. As Mr. 
Gotch had said, no one could imagine the effect 
which some of these enormous buildings and 
their lay outs would present, unless we used a 
balloon for the purpose of inspection ; for the 
immense space occupied by the buildings made it 
impossible to realise the whole idea of the plan. 
It was external architecture really, and in study- 
ing the disposition of these buildings the modern 
architect must learn carefully what co follow and 
what to avoid. 

Mr. Howley Sim, in supporting the vote of 
thanks, asked Mr. Gotch if, in the course of 
his researches, he had discovered the date of the 
first sash window. It seemed to him (the speaker) 
to mark a very important epoch in the history of 
architecture, for the whole of the styleseemsto have 
depended upon it. He thought that the character 
of the people of the time had been overlooked in 
previous studies of the eighteenth century architec- 
ture. They were not a people in a hurry, like our- 
selves, and they had plenty of time to think 
about and carry on their avocations. Absolute 
convenience in the matter of quick service, and 
in the disposition of their service rooms, was not 
considered of the same importance as it is now. 
The modern idea was convenience in the house 
first of all ; in the eighteenth century it was only the 
second object sought after. Then, pleasure was 
gained by a house of tolerable convenience 
which called forth admiration. With regard to 
the study of the style, he did not think that it 
should be reproduced to any extent now, for it 
did not express our wants. As had been said, a 
great deal of beauty was to be found in the iron- 
work, plaster work, and joinery. As regards the 
joinery, half the charm of joinery disappeared 
when it was turned out by machine, instead of 





by hand, as it was to-day. But, of course, we 
could not give up machine-made joinery, as it 
would be absurd to go back to hand-worked 
mouldings, forinstance. Had theeighteenthcentury 
had the opportunity, no doubt they would have 
used the machioery for the purpose. He would 
like to ask Mr. Gotch another question : What 
was the earliest example of mitred mouldings ? 
The Chairman, in putting the vote of thanks to 
the meeting, said that it was a curious enquiry as 
to the great difference of opinion in regard to the 
Gothic and Classic styles. The revolution of feeling 
in regard to the two styles in the two periods repre- 
sented by Evelyn and Pugin respectively was extra- 
ordinary. He could account for it in no other 
way than Mr. Gotch had, viz., that both parties, 
but especially the eighteenth century party, had 
lost sight of the fact that architecture was a con- 
structional art. The great fact for the architect 
of to-day to remember was that he was living in 
an age when common sense was required above all 
things. He did not know that anything had struck 
him more when at Vicenza than the steady deterio- 
ration noticeable in Palladio’s work. It seemed 
to him, the speaker, that when an architect 
adopted a style such as the Roman, considered 
that to be perfection, and went on copying in that 
style, he deteriorated very rapidly. If Palladio’s 
architecture had been founded on common sense 
principles, and such principles as guided the great 
quattro cento architects of Italy, a very different 
result would have been seen, for the man had 
great judgment and a great sense of proportion. 
He, the speaker, had been dealing with a very good 
example of an eighteenth century house, Hare 
Hall, near Romford, The house was not palatial, 
but was planned on the usual palatial style. The 
whole of the ground floor rooms were less than 8 it. 
6 in. high, and the first floor was devoted to the 
state apartments. The attics were the only bed- 
rooms, and the windows in them were placed so 
high that one could only just look out. The house, 
which was built about 1763, was faced with Portland 
sione. On the other side of the road, in grounds 
of about the same size, was Gidea Hall, which 
was a perfect type of the early eighteenth-century 
house, built of a kind of brindle brick and dress- 
ings of a brighter red brick, with carved stone 
cornice. One defect it possessed was a flat roof. He 
had been recently speaking to a successful business 
man who had employed the same architect on 
several occasions, and for which architect he had 
a very high opinion. In the opinion of his busi- 
ness friend, that architect always succeeded in 
making the sides of a house as beautiful as the 
front. Ilis buildings were excellently planned, 
and his houses were always comfortable. It 
struck him, the speaker, that common-sense 
results of that kind were what appealed to the 
public, and would do more to popularise archi- 
tecture than anything else. Machinery, he 
thought,{was likely to be of use in regard to the 
production of circular work, at almost the same 
price as straight work, and this was an important 
consideration. In some of the old houses of 
Lincoln’s Inn-fields, and elsewhere in London, 
the staircases, plaster-work, ironwork, and 
chimney-pieces, were of very beautiful workman- 
ship indeed. 

The vote of thanks was then put to the meet- 
ing and carried unanimously. 

Mr. Gotch, in reply, said that he feared he 
had not done justice to the eighteenth-century 
work as a whole, but he had been dealing 
with the text-book architecture of that 
period. When we came to examine the work 
of the eighteenth century, and _ especially 
the big work, defects and shortcomings were 
revealed, and, whatever might be said in favour 
of the grand treatment of architecture, he should 
still maintain that the groundwork, the bedrock 
on which architecture rested, was utility. It was 
no good to say ‘‘ here is a beautiful house ” which, 
no matter what the proportion or the design, 
when examined as a house, was a complete 
failure. In so far as it did not satisfy the pur- 
pose for which it was built, to that extent it was 
a failure. A thing to be a work of art must ful- 
fil the purpose for which it was designed and for 
which it was wanted. If it were ciaimed that 
these large palaces were merely for show he 
would agree, but as dwellings they were failures, 
and as failures they were considered by many 
people who lived at the time of their erection. 
He could sit down and write another paper on 
eighteenth - century work which would contain 
very little but praise, and he would take as his 
theme the smaller houses of the time, where 
there was no great effort made, where people 
did not want state and grandeur, but where 
they wanted homely comfort. As a rule that 
was achieved, but a curious fact was that 








the names of the architects of { 

had vanished. In regard to Mn ghee 
exception to the use of the word “theatrical,” 
the word was Walpole’s, who was a contem. 
porary. He was afraid he could not give the 
date of the first sash window, or of the first mitred 
mouldings, but he thought the sash window made 
its appearance somewhere about Charles J] 5 
time (about 1675), and the mitred moulding pre- 
ceded that by about fifty years, Mr, Gotch 
then drew attention to the various drawings which 
were exhibited, which included the collection of 
drawings made by Lord Burlington, from the 
Devonshire-Burlington collection in the Institute 
Library—a collection very little known, From 
some of these drawings it was perfectly evident 
that the convenience of disposition of the house 
was not considered at all. A collection of rooms 
none of which were named, were grouped to look 
well on paper, and with the object of their 
making an harmonious exterior. As far as he 
could discover, that was as far as Burlington and 
his school devoted themselves to “ scientific” 
planning. 

The Chairman announced that the next meeting 
would be held on April 2, when Mr. T, G. 
Jackson, R.A., would read a paper on “ Archi- 
tecture in Relation to the Crafts.” 

The meeting then terminated, 





ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
SPRING VISITS: 
BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION, 


THE fourth visit of the current session was paid 
to the Building Trades Exhibition at the Agri- 
cultural Hall, by the kind permission of Mr. H. 
Greville Montgomery, and a large number of 
members availed themselves of the opportunity of 
inspecting it. 

The occasion was much appreciated by the 
members attending, as being a distinctly valuable 
opportunity for comparing the specialities of the 
various firms, which is practically only possible 
on some such occasion when they are collected 
together under one roof, and a vast amount of 
information could be obtained in a short time by 
a little careful study. ; 

To students this applies with particular force, 
as it was possible to see models of a whole 
system of drainage, together with all the actual 
parts, and then compare it both as regards general 
principles and details with an adjacent arrange- 
ment; a form of study which may have been 
new to students even when the cxhibits 
themselves were not novel. In the same way 
various patents and methods of fire-resisting con- 
struction of floors and partitions could be com- 
pared and the drawbacks and advantages duly 
noted; whilst any information as to Sizes, 
strength, and cost could be easily obtained. 

A hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Greville ea 
gomery terminated the Visit, which, thoug 
slightly differing from the usual proceeding of d 
specting a building in progress, was ~ 
justified by the exceedingly valuable an > 
teresting information which was placed at the 
disposal of the members. 
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THE BUILDING TRADES EXHIBITION. 


Tu Lord Mayor, accompanied by the Lady 
Mayoress and ‘ioe Sheriffs, opened the —_— 
Trades Exhibition on Saturday last week, at the 
Agricultural Hall, Islington. The omy 
took place in the eastera gallery, and — 
those present were Sir Arthur Blom ~s 
A.R.A., Mr. George Frampton, A.R.A,, 
Technical Attaché to the German Embasy, 
Mr. Charles Barry, Mr. H. H. Collins, — 
Leslie, Major Isaacs, Mr. Douglas _— ews, 
Mr. Lewis Angel, Mr. T. M. Rickman, ‘ soe 
Benedict, Mr. Thomas Blashill, Mr. J. yo ‘ 
Mr. Shadbolt (Master of the Masons Compa 7: 
Professor Banister Fletcher and Mr. H. Grev 

ontgomery, the manager. : 
wena ’ panliter Fletcher, emgage 

sultative Council, in proposing 

thanks to the Lord Mayor for attending one 
and opening the exhibition, said that a " ' 
the Lord Mayor took in technical and han ~ 
education was mot a recent growth. In peo 
ing the origin of the handicraft compe on 
which would commence at the exhibition ane 
day, he said that such competitions a 
started five years ago experimentally. a 
thought that open competition nll chat 
would stimulate men to better wor ie 
it would be of advantage that those 
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an opportunity of watching day by day the work 
done, and that both would be advantaged by 
seeing during their resting time the best mate- 
rials, appliances, and inventions connected with 
the trades, and also the works of art lent for 
exhibit by the Science and Art Department, by 
the Corporation of London, by City Companies, 
and others. The medals and prizes included those 
iven by the Worshipful Company of Carpenters 
e q also that of the Joiners. The number of 
competitors was more than double that in the last 
competition, which itself had more than double 
that of its predecessor. As there was every 
prospect of the number continuing to increase 
now that the competitions were well established 
and had proved a success, and were appreciated 
by the men, monetary help would be needed to 
enable them to continue this valuable and grow- 
ing work. 

Sir A. Blomfield seconded the vote of thanks, 
and said that as an architect he was greatly 
interested in every matter connected with the 
advancement of technical education of the trades 
and crafts associated with the building trade. 

The vote of thanks having been unanimously 
agreed to, . nee 

The Lord Mayor, in reply, said it was most 
desirable that people should have fit, proper, and 
commodious houses to live in, and above all that 
the sanitary arrangements therein should be com- 
plete. He thought there was little doubt that the 
decrease in the mortality of the human race was 
nearly as much attributable to the advances 
made in sanitation, and to the manner in 
which the regulations were carried out, as 
to the enormous strides of science, not only 
in therapeutics but in surgery and the 
whole art of healing. It was curious that, 
whereas nearly everything was but a mere repro- 
duction of the inventions of the Egyptians, 
Greeks, and Romans, there had been designed in 
England a structure more remarkable than any 
known in ancient history. This was the Crystal 
Palace. When it was determined to hold the 
Great Exhibition a discussion arose as to how it 
should be housed. Joseph Paxton submitted a 
design of glass and iron, which was not only 
thoroughly original in idea, but, having been 
successfully carried out, was a monument to the 
imaginative genius of the building trade in Great 
Britain, The more such an exhibition as that at 
the Agricultural Hall could be fostered the more 
would people help to beautify the city of which 
they were s> proud, and the more would they 
make their homes sanitary and comfortable. 

Mr. Thomas Blashill proposed, and Mr, E. 
Benedict seconded, a vote of thanks to the 
Sheriffs, and, this being agreed to, Alderman 
Sheriff Ritchie replied, 

The company then proceeded round the 
building, and inspected some of the exhibits. 

A luncheon was given subsequently, Mr. H. 
Greville Montgomery presiding. 

Professor Banister Fletcher, in proposing the 
toast of ‘*The Chairman,” said that Mr. 
Montgomery had very wisely rejected extraneous 
exhibits, and, in his opinion, the present exhibi- 
tion was the best of the kind that had been held 
at ba Yarn Hall. 

€ Chairman, in response, sai i 
not intend to hold a Building’ Taide weahitiiny 
nid — they hoped two years, hence to 

Mr. Arnold Statham ‘6 
Consultative Ceaniinn® ean ™ —_ 
Fie = yl eg and Mr. H, Phillips 
whom replied. n. secretaries, both of 

Other toasts were * Fr ” 
rae we Heaton, Flaps Pre Chale 

an of the i : ” 

Bf ctl oop io BB 
B, Fletcher, ’ ponded to by Professor 
The Exhibition. 


one oie is undoubtedly a better one than 
rb its predecessors, but it still has the defect 
fe ing - “ed a shop for the display of wares 
pe hte . ae for illustrating progress and 
~ era os ding ge hte inventions, which 
(uarters the stands of the 
place as at last exhibition 


. ; and wi i sie. 
ence in their contents frc with little differ 


- I om what we sa 
eke _ The interval is not long encushs it 
rubition is to be really what it ought to be, 


g and of new ideas, once 
ften as it is any use to 
*! be = chance that 
; of real value. Added 
oo ee to be a complete stoppage 
Sh uting and buttonholing nuisance 
more prevalent than ever. It is 


te the bibition would be 


impossible to look with attention at any exhibit 
without having a man pushing circulars into your 
hand and wanting to retail to you all the merits 
of his exhibit and what eminent architects have 
said about it, &c., &c. Just imagine such pro- 
ceedings at, for instance, the Arts and Crafts 
Exhibition. If the Building Trades Exhibition 
is ever to take the place which it undoubtedly 
might take, this kind of procedure ought to be 
sternly stopped, as the management could cer- 
tainly stop it if they tried. We may observe 
also that there is no improvement in regard to 
the system, or want of system, of arrangement and 
cataloguing. The catalogue defines exhibits as 
being in ‘* Row A,” ‘‘ Row B,” &c., but these 
‘* rows” are not lettered up anywhere in the build- 
ing, nor is there any key plan attached to the 
catalogue. It is impossible to know where to 
find anything that one may see mentioned in the 
catalogue, or where to find the catalogue descrip- 
tion ot anything one sees, except by the tedious 
process of finding the exhibitor’s name in the 
alphabetical index and then turning to the page. 
It would be perfectly possible to classify the 
exhibits and arrange the catalogue so that every- 
thing could be easily found ; it is only a want of 
system that stands in the way. 

In remarking on special exhibits, we may most 
suitably commence with the class of materials for 
building comprised under the head of 

Stone, Brick, and Terra-cotta. 

The exhibits of quarry productions are, for the 
most part, confined to surveyors’ materials, and 
some well-known firms send small samples of 
road-metal, kerbs, chips, and the like. The 
exhibition is decidedly weak in stands of build- 
ing stone, though stone as a whole is rather 
better represented than on the last occasion. 

In regard to road-metal the Mountsorrel 
Granite Company and the Enderby and Stoney 
Stanton Granite Company represented the 
macadam of Leicestershire, there being several 
samples also of fine chippings and sand—the 
finer screenings from the *‘ jaw-breakers” in the 
conversion of the stone ty machinery ; the same 
firms have a few specimens of granite kerbs, setts, 
and dressed granite. The Glyn Granite Com- 
pany, Limited, of Glyn, Ruabon, have a small 
stand on which is shewn the peculiar road 
macadam from that part of North Wales. The 
material is remarkable as being employed instead 
of brass for machinery bearings. That particular 
class of stone is very rare in this country ; it may 
be described as an amygdaloidal trachyte, and 
occurs as a broad dyke or vein running through 
Lower Palzozoic rocks. Darbishires, Limited, 
have a small exhibit of the celebrated Penmaen- 
mawr stone consisting of setts, channels, macadam 
chippings, sand for concrete, flags, &c. It will 
be remembered that this material is not a granite, 
but an enstatite diorite, and occurs as an 
intrusive mass, near Conway; from its general 
appearance it might readily be mistaken for 
basalt. The old Radnor Company, Limited, of 
Kington, Herefordshire, has a stand displaying 
some small samples of channel stone, &c., whilst 
the Westbury Iron Company, Limited, of Cole- 
ford, near Bath, showed the capabilities of 
Carboniferous Limestone for road-metalling and 
asphalting purposes. Tough blue whinstone from 
Whitehead, near Belfast, broken for macadam, 
and chips is shown by Mr. C. W. Cooper. Mr. 
C. Sowton exhibits Cherbourg quartzite from the 
Montmartre and Le Motterie quarries ; that from 
the former has a crushing strength of 2°908 kilogr. 
per square centimeter. The stone appeared to 
break clean, and may be compared with the 
Hartshill quarizite from the neighbourhood of 
Nuneaton. 

In regard to building stones and marbles, the 
exhibit of the Barton Limestone Company, of 
Melsonby, vza Darlington, was interesting as in- 
troducing a stone that has hitherto only been used 
chiefly for metallurgical purposes and macadam. 
Nowit is polished as marble and is employed also 
as a general building and engineering stone. It 
reminds us somewhat of the well-known Hopton 
Wood stone, but can be readily distinguished by 
its different tints. It is a Carboniferous lime- 
stone composed almost entirely of the stems of 
crinoids, and the divers positions in which these 
lay give a characteristic pattern to the material. 
There are two principal kinds of the stone. One 
is very light in tint (a greyish yellow) and there is 
barely enough colour to throw the fossils in relief ; 
the other is light grey also, but the crinoid stems, 
&c., are outlined in light blue. We much prefer 
the latter to the former for ornamental purposes. 


well shown in this neat exhibit. 





Ashford. The dark-tinted crinoid comes out well 
in the chimney-pieces and balusters shown ; 
whilst the black marble, so different to th- 
majority of stones that are called by that name’ 
are in reality black, jet black, and is one of 
the most remarkable stones in England. Thin 
sections of that also show that it is made up of 
small crinoid remains. The marbles from this 
locality are noted as not being highly coloured ; 
the prevailing tints are grey, ranging from very 
light yellowish grey up to the black alluded to, 
though a little red staining may occasionally be 
seen. The different sized crinoids found in each 
variety of marble are characteristic, and give the 
local names to the materials. Messrs. David & 
Sant, Limited, of Coleford, Glos., have a 
good exhibit of Forest of Dean stone; the 
samples are uniform in tint and take a fine arris. 
The stone supplied is in three tints, viz., blue, 
grey, and red, and the firm has over fifty quarries. 
Ketton oolite is represented from the quarries of 
Messrs. T. C. Molesworth & Co., who state that 
its absorbing power is about 14 per cent., whilst 
the crushing weight is 1} tons per square inch. 
Mr. J. Rooke, of Weldon Grange, near Ketter- 
ing, exhibited samples of Weldon stone, which 
is also an excellent material. Amongst other 
building stone exhibits were :— Messrs. B. 
Graham & Sons, of Huddersfield, moulded 
yellow sandstone from Crosland Moor quarries ; 
Messrs. J. Riddiough & Son, of Bradford, 
samples from Bolton Wood quarries, Frizinghall ; 
Messrs. Thos. Obank and Sons, Idle, near Brad- 
ford, York stone, ashlar and delphstone sawn and 
worked ; Messrs. J. Farrar & Sons, Southowram, 
Halifax, hard blue stone from Bell Dean quarries, 
Thornton, &c. ; Mr. Wm. Wilson, samples of 
paving materials from quarries in the neighbour- 
hood of Kilsyth, Stirling. Messrs. Baird & 
Stevenson, of Carlton-place, Glasgow, show six 
8-in. cubes of freestone from different parts of 
Scotland. 

Slates are fairly well represented, but they are 
mostly of foreign origin. Those from America 
are exhibited by Messrs. Iles & Co., of Peckham, 
and Mr. C. H. Broodbank, of Martin’s-lane, 
Cannon-street ; the last-mentioned has also many 
samples of slate from Angers, France, as well as 
Irish paving and building stone. The house 
erected by the former firm, lined and roofed with 
American slate, was very effective, but we cannot 
say that any of the American material shown 
takes such fine, straight cleavage as do our best 
Welsh slates. In regard to tint, what are on 
view appear uniform and leave nothing to be 
desired in that respect, and we were particularly 
struck by the tea-green samples shown by Mr. 
Broodbank. The Abercwmeiddaw Slate Quarry 
Company, Limited, of Machynlleth, has a good 
exhibit of both slates and slabs. The “silver- 
grey” slates especially appear to be very sound, 
and to be practically free from pyrites. 

Of artificial stones there are plenty. The 
Victoria Stone Company once more show the 
kind of work they are turning out, and enable us 
to compare their artificial ashlar and mouldings 
with those made of Portland and red and yellow 
Mansfield stones, as well as their application in- 
various kinds of architectural work. The Sand- 
stone Syndicate, of London, has erected a door, 
way and balustrade in white artificial sandstonet 
which do credit to the material. The Paten, 
Indurated Stone Company, Limited, of Millwall. 
has various samples of silicated concrete work 
The Imperial Stone Company, Limited, 0: 
Greenwich, make a goodly display of their 
various artificial productions,- including a large 
stone arch, vases, slabs, drain-pipes, &c. The 
Marble (Moreau-Rae) Syndicate, Limited, of 
Lots-road, Chelsea, exhibit the capabilities of 
artificial marble for the purposes of decoration. 
Examples are shown of its application to stair- 
cases, dados, mantelpieces, table-tops, balustra«- 
ing, columns, &c. The “marble” is white 
limestone, absorbent enough in the first place to 
take on varnish streaks and colours produced 
chemically, the whole being subsequently indu- 
rated. Although almost any desired tints may 
be induced to form, and the result is not bad, no 
one could mistake the material for true marble. 
‘¢ Petrifite,” described in our columns a short 
time since, is one of the novelties of the exhi- 
bition. The Val de Travers Asphalte Paving 
Company, Limited, show several forms of paving 
blocks; and the applications of Callender’s 
bitumen damp course were illustrated by models. 


The brick and terra-cotta exhibits were not 











particularly novel, and there is very little to say 


The use of the stone for rockeries and the like is | about them, though many leading firms are ex- 
The beautiful | bibiting. 
marbles of Derbyshire were represented by the | have a large stand of stoneware, glazed and fire- 
effective display of Messrs. Twigg & Company, of bricks; Messrs. |. Grayson, Lowood, & Cc., 
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Limited, of Sheffield, have silica and ganister 
bricks ; and a good show is made by the Wor- 
cester Fire Clay and Blue Brick Company, 
Limited, who have also sanitary clay goods of 
every description ; the National Opalite Glazed 
Brick and Tile Syndicate, Limited, show the 
application of an artificial opal for veneering 
bricks, tiles, &c. Watson’s patent Improved 
Roofing Tiles are on view, and show the effect 
on roofs produced by longitudinal grooves in 
tiles, the idea being to prevent rain-water from 
splashing up underneath or between the tiles 
when the latter are firmly secured. These tiles, 
we understand, are made from Broseley and 
Staffordshire clays. Amongst several other firms 
exhibiting bricks and terra-cotta are Mr. F. 
Jewson, of Earith, near St. Ives, Hunts, whose 
yellow bricks, wire cut, indicate a mean strength 
of 178°8 tons per square foot; Messrs. S, & E. 
Collier, of Grovelands Potteries, Reading, flower 
vases, seed pans, brackets, &c. ; Messrs. Wood 
& Ivery, blue Staffordshire bricks; Mr. E. 
Holwill, Temple-chambers, glazed bricks and 
tiles; Mr. Mark Gentry, Hedingham, Essex, 
red hand-pressed and hand-made facings, rubbers, 
and moulded bricks ; the Castle Fire-brick Com- 
any, Limited, of Northop, Flintshire; the 
nited Kingdom Terra-cotta Fire and Sound 
Proof Brick Company, Limited; Mr. W. T. 
Chapman, terra-cotta works, Cleethorpes, Lincs ; 
and Messrs. Joseph Cliff & Sons, of Wortley, 
Leeds, who have a fine display of glazed bricks, 
sinks, dove-tailed bricks, lavatory basins, &c, 
Drainage and Sanitation. 

In this section several important improvements 
are shown, and we are inclined to think that this 
department is one of the strongest in the exhibi- 
tion. 

The Albion Clay Company, Limited, have gone 
to considerable trouble and expense over their 
exhibit, which will, however, we think, amply 
repay them, in that visitors may see some of their 
important improvements at a glance. Fiom an 
educational standpoint also, the complete system 
of drainage which the Albion Company have laid 
out is also to be commended. This system 
contains all the latest inventions of the company, 
and one can see how each is suited to its position 
and purpose. We may briefly enumerate some of 
them: The drain-pipes are those known as Sykes’ 
omy joint pipes, made of granite stoneware. 

‘he joint is formed of a thick plastic composition, 
which sets in water, and it set between the socket 
end of one pipe and the spigot end of the 
adjoining one. The material is formed so as to 
screw one into the other, which gives the necessary 
play should any settlement take place. They are 
undoubtedly an improvement on an ordinary 
cement joint. 

Sykes’ patent sewer-gas interceptor consists of 
an intercepting trap placed in a chamber and her- 
metically sealed. Channel pipes are entirely 
avoided by the use of patent screw stoppers fitted 
to the pipes in such a way that they can be got at 
with ease by means of rods. By this system it is 
impossible for the chamber to fill with sewage and 
become a foul cesspool, the splashing of sewage 
and the insanitary conditions of an ordinary man- 
hole which relies on an ‘‘ air-tight” cover is thus 
avoided, The one weak point in an ordinary 
system of drainage is the manhole, and Sykes’ 
patent interceptor seems to have rendered this 
state of things unnecessary. It is especially suit- 
able for vaults or basements which are used in 
towns as offices. 

Sykes’ patent yard gulley is of good form and 
possesses important qualities of large grate area 
to take away storm water, small surface of water 
exposed, and cleansing arm fitted with a screw 
stopper of the same character as the pipes already 
described. They are also supplied with back and 
side inlets to receive rain water pipes. 

A very complete exhibit is also made of inspec- 
tion pipes and blocks. The inspection shoes for 
rain-water and soil pipes are excellent, and supply 
a much-needed want. The foot of the soil-pipe 
at its junction with the earthenware is a place 
which is liable to get clogged, and to remedy this 
and enable it to be easily accessible, a block is 
formed with flat bottom to rest on concrete, the 
upper part being fitted with removable screw 
stopper rendered air-tight by having a good fillet 
of Russian tallow in the socket before screwing up. 
An ordinary screw stopper inspection for inser- 
tionfin the drain at different points is also shown. 
** Sykes’s Improved Disconnecting Slipper ” has 
been designed to meet the requirements of the 


Local Government Board to discharge sink and 
bath wastes and rain-water pipes 1 ft. 6 in. from 
the gulley in order to prevent noxious gases 
escaping through the pipes into the dwelling. It 
is an improvement on the ordinary gulley. We 





have nc space to speak more fully of the exhibits 
of the Albion Fireclay Company except to remark 
generally of the care with which the exhibit is 
planned. 

Messrs. George Jennings & Co. exhibit drain- 
pipes and also the well-known Stanford patent 
joints. 

Mr. George Freeman exhibits a working model 
of Freeman & Shoesmith’s system of close-sealed 
house-drainage, which, we are informed, has 
been adopted by the Brighton Corporation. It 
is an attempt to render manholes less offensive 
and dangerous by having no channel pipes in 
them. The pipes are whole bore, covered with 
cement, and, where necessary, an inspection eye 
formed by inserting a piece of glass in the pipe, 
covered with acement joint. It does not appear 
so good a method as the screw-stopped mentioned 
above. 

Messrs. Charles W. Outram & Co. exhibit a 
patent coupling for water-closet flush and soil- 
pipes, consisting of a split brass collar and the 
** Aquarius ” wash-down closet, the chief feature 
of which is that the joint between the soil-pipe 
and closet is made on the drain side of the trap, 
and, being well below the trap level, this insures 
that it is left sound. The outlet of the earthen- 
ware trap is surrounded with an annular groove, 
or recess, into which the spigot of bend or 
junction is inserted. The joint itself is made by 
simply pouring in liquid cement until the groove 
is full. This form of closet adapts itself to any 
form of outlet, as 8lb. lead bends with brass 
collars wiped on are supplied. It seems that the 
joint would be sound, but there is always an 
objection, in our opinion, to having a lead pipe 
within the house, as a nail hole or other abrasion 
readily admits sewer-gas. 

Messrs. Dent & Hellyer have only one exhibit, 
the ‘‘ Bi-syphon” four-gallon flush hospital pan 
and slop sink, which seems to effectively answer 
its purpose. 

Messrs. Joseph Cliff & Sons exhibit some of 
their well-known porcelain baths and sinks, also 
white glazed channels and socket-jointed pipes. 

Messrs. Broad & Co. show, amongst other 
things, a sink with tinned copper strainer of a 
somewhat novel form; a patent locking stopper 
for intercepting trap; and their impermeable 
Bristol ware pipes, which, it is maintained, are 
superior to tested stoneware pipes, being made of 
a closer description of clay. 

Haywood & Co., Limited, show various 
sanitary pipes and connexions, especially their 
patent lock-joint formed by means of a rebate. 

John Knowles & Co. have an important exhibit, 
and a rather important test of the ‘* Vitrifine” 
stoneware pipes is published by them. It was 
made by W. H. Stanger, M.Inst.C.E., on 
three 6-in. pipes. Two ot these burst at an 
internal hydraulic pressure of 250 lbs, per square 
inch, while the third stood the abnormally high 
pressure of 625 lbs. per square inch before it 
burst. 

The ‘* Loco” Drainage Apparatus Company, 
Limited, have some very useful sanitary fittings, 
such as baths, lavatories, &c. Of these the self- 
cleansing overflow pipes seem worthy of note. The 
system consists of a syphonic arrangement which is 
attached to the waste-pipe in such a way that 
when the water in a basin has reached a certain 
height it automatically empties itself by means of 
the waste-pipe. The foul accumulation of soapy 
matter within overflow-pipes is thus avoided, and 
the apparatus seems sufficiently simple to render 
it unlikely to get out of order. Other manu- 
factures of the same company we have previously 
spoken of, especially the ‘‘ Deflector” bends for 
the junction at the soil pipes, which seems well 
adapted to lead the sewage well into the hori- 
zontal drain. 

The ‘Loco Cement Badger,” for drawing 
through each drain pipe as laid, in order to 
ensure the removal of cement ‘‘ crumbs” from 
the interior of newly laid drains, is useful. It is 
provided with a flexible shaft in order to enable 
it to be pulled round curves, 

Messrs. Yates, Haywood & Co., show some of 
their well-known baths and fittings of excellent 
manufacture. 

Messrs. G. & T. Haigh also exhibit some 
excellently finished glazed sinks. 

The Sanitary Bath Co., Limited, have on view 
their patent steel clad copper baths, of the same 
price as ordinary galvanised iron. They have 
the advantage of requiring neither painting nor 
enamelling, no wood casings are used for the 
accumulation of dirt, and it is said—though we 
do not see that we can endorse the opinion—that 
: does not cool the water as iron or porcelain 

oes, 





non-conducting materials for baths. 


i, 
The baths are certainly preferable in eve 
pes | . a > and the combined bath 
and lavatory basin should be of i 
houses. Use in small 
Messrs, Candy & Co. have an important stall 
of improvements in drain pipes for surface drain 
age, and we noticed especially their buff vitrified 
Olympia stable bricks for surface drain, 
similar to the buff vitreous stable bricks mai 
the War Department for cavalry stables, 7 

Messrs. T. Mitchell & Co. have an interestin 
collection of sanitary improvements, We een 
especially Cassel’s patent wash-basin range ei 
schools, reformatories, factories, public works 
&c., where large numbers of people have to wash 
in a short space of time. The invention consists 
of a trough in the bottom of which are formed a 
number of small basins just large enough to admit 
of immersing the hands freely ; a copper pipe 
passing below is connected to the bottom of each 
basin by a brass inlet. When, at washing time 
the attendant turns on the water supply, it fills 
each basin and overflows all round the rim into 
the trough, whence it is discharged by a grated 
outlet to the drain. 

Messrs. Mitchell’s drain testing and cleaning 
appliances are worthy of inspection, as also 
Chisholm’s patent pneumatic system as applied to 
lavatory basins. In these the water is sustained 
in the basin by an air-lock formed between two 
traps. If the water reaches a level within 4 in, 
of the basin top, it overcomes the air-lock and is 
mmediately emptied, the discharge bzing syphonic 
in action ; the trap and waste pipe are, therefore, 
well cleaned out every time the basin is used. 

Moule’s Patent Earth Closet Company, 
Limited, have an exhibit of their well-known 
dry-earth closets. No new improvements are to 
be noted, but the working models are excellent as 
a means of explaining the system which is shown 
as applied to the military depots, schools, light- 
houses, and coastguard stations ; a large number 
are also fitted to torpedo-boats, as it is found the 
most sanitary way of dealing with excreta on 
board ship. 

Robert.’ vertical rain-water separator, which is 
exhibited, has often been mentioned in our 
columns ; it still seems to be less known than it 
should, as it is a most useful contrivance for 
ensuring a fairly clean rain water supply. 

Messrs. Sutton & Company exhibit their patent 
stoneware channel blocks, which differ from 
channel pipes in being of thicker section and 
bedded solid on concrete. The blocks are inter- 
changeable, and the rebated joints enable a solid 
construction to be effected. They are made in 
silicated stoneware, and are highly glazed with 
special salt-glazed enamel. The same firm also 
show Rayner’s key joint and double socket pipe, 
of which there are two types, one with an inner 
composition and the other without. The pipes 
are self-centring, and the cement is inserted by 
means of ‘‘pour holes” on the upper side. 

Mr. J. Kemp exhibits a working model of 
what he calls ‘an improved system of house 
drainage,” in which the object seems to be to do 
without manholes, their place being supplied by 
means of pipes being brought to the surface, so 
that, in the words of the inventor, ‘‘ the whole of 
drain can be rodded from water-closet pans, sink 
gullies, and to and through intercepting trap to 
main sewer in road from ground surface.” We 
confess we see rather a_ retrogression than 
not in this ‘‘new and improved —. ~~ 
long pipes cropping up at intervals alon 
deat ha cfg surface cannot be properly 
ventilated, and although they are covered by an 
inspection eye which may or may not be = 
tight, the principle is not one which recommends 
itself to us, and is not an advance in sanitary 
science. We doubt if any Sanitary Authority 
would pass it. Rae 

the Geo. Skey & Co. have a good exhibit 
of salt glazed drain pipes, traps, and interceptors 

Among gulley traps of a different oP he 
those shown by Messrs. G. & F. oe . Pd 
are specially constructed to prevent the bac ‘ 
of tidal or storm water by means of a bey 
floating copper ball which seals the pipe if a = 
flow of sewage occurs. In cases of dry wea “ 
where the water in the trap is liable to — 
the ball lowers itself to the bottom of t “ : P 
and is said to form a seal in this position, tho 
we doubt whether sewer gas would be stoppe 

i he inventors have 
such a case. We think that th alot, bt 
perhaps claimed too much in this — see 
it is a useful invention as regards the bac 
“paws “kallio” cistern is on] ingore 
in household cisterns used for drinking 





Surely earthenware is one of the pea - the water is discharged into it by sprin 
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sessed of an air-tight cover and arranged © 
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thus thoroughly covering the sides of the cistern 
each time. It is certainly an improvement on 
the ordinary cistern, to which dirt and dust have 
free access, and in cases where a constant supply 
is not to be obtained is almost necessary. With 
a constant supply, however, it is always best to 
take drinking water direct {rom the main. 

Mr. A. T. Cooper exhibits a simple and effec- 
tive vacuum pump for use in unstopping drains. 


Windows. 

ing to improvements in windows, we 
Page Pre of the ordinary double-hung 
sash should be numbered. Up to within five 
years ago it has withstood all efforts at reform, 
when the N.A.P. Window Company introduced 
their system for enabling the outside of the win- 
dow to be cleaned without risking the life of the 
cleaner. The N.A.P. are represented at the 
Exhibition, and we have so lately described their 
system with illustrations,* that we need not refer 
toit again. The other systems are many of them 
founded on the N.A.P. principles, but vary in 
details. 

Mason’s reversible window consists of top and 
bottom sash, which do not slide up and down, but 
incline inwards for ventilation. Each sash is 
hung on patent centres, and it can be opened and 
fixed at any angle by means of a patent sash- 
fastening with long bar. It might be described 
as really a casement, with the advantage which a 
sash possesses for ventilation. 

Mr. Laurance Seager shows his system for re- 
versible windows, but he has an improvement by 
means of which the sashes are locked when closed 
or in any position, so that they may be left partly 
open for ventilation with safety, which is an im- 
provement. This is effected by means of levers, 
placed at the sides of the windows, no sash- 
fastener being used. 

Another good invention of the same character, 
but different in detail, is that known as *‘ Jones’s 
Fittings.” These are easily fitted to ordinary 
sashes already erected. Part of one inside bead 
is hinged to allow the bottom sash to be taken 
out of frame, part of one parting bead is of brass 
oriron, attached to the pulley stile with pins; the 
cords are attached to the lower part of sash stiles, 
and act as centres to reverse the sashes. King 
Edwaid’s Grammar School at Birmingham and 
other places have been recently fitted up with 
these, which appear simple and effective. 

An ingenious invention for doing away with 
weights in sash windows is shown by Mr. W. 
Foster. In this a spring is attached to the sash, 
which works up and down on a rack, against 
which it presses sufficiently hard to hold it in any 
position. 

Wippling’s patent is another which we need 
not further describe. 

Among metal casements, the exhibit of George 
Wragge contains some excellent workmanship in 
steel, iron, and bronze casements, The designs 
for fittings—such as handles, &c., are above the 
average, 

Miscellaneous. 


There is not very much exhibited in the way of 
fireproof floors ; Picking’s interlocking twin-arch 
floor we believe we noticed in the last exhi- 
bition. Potter’s fireproof floor, of which we 
give a small section, has a fireclay tubular 
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Potter's Fireproof Floor. 


er to the lower flange of the iron joist, the 
pn eo 1s carried on corruguted iron bent to an 
Z a This is a simple and light floor. We 
exhibit yang to have seen before the floor 
sa y the Pease’s Tubular Construction 
ae e€, of which we give a section as used for 
rete and for boarded floors ; the bearers con- 





Pease’s Tubular Floor, with concrete Jilling 


ae Grstieed troughs of nearly circular 
a a € same firm exhibit also a very 
cae a € portable house, constructed in long 
age a slightly curved section (the convex 

), the panels are of wood-pulp board with 


* See Builder for March 6, 1897, 
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a waterproof covering, clipped into an open-joint 
tube at the meeting edges; this is worth atten- 
tion. In this connexion, or because it is close 
by, we may mention the exhibit of the Granite 





Pease’s Tubular Floor, carrying wooden floor, 


Silicon Plaster Co., who show a remarkable hard 
and quick setting plaster carried on wire mesh. 

In regard to damp-courses, one of the most 
interesting is that known as ‘‘ Callender’s Pure 
Bitumen Damp Course.” It is a composition of 
Trinidad asphalte on a framework of jute. It is 
very pliable, and of course absolutely waterproof. 
It has been used extensively on the District Rail- 
way extension from the Mansion House to 
Aldgate, the new Waterloo and City Railway, the 
Tower Bridge, and is also being used as a lining 
to water reservoirs. It is practically jointless, 
and is used as an ordinary damp-course in build- 
ings, and also as a covering to existing damp 
walls. A model of a brick wall standing in water 
is shown, and is a good illustration of the way in 
which the water soaked up by bricks is stopped 
by the damp-course. The material is also used 
as a covering for flat roofs. Messrs. Anderson & 
Son, Limited, exhibit some samples of a founda- 
tion felt or damp-course, which is made in slabs 
2 ft. 8 in. long and of various thicknesses to suit 
the wall. Its price, 13d. per square foot, should 
make it as cheap as any damp-course. 

In regard to floor coverings, the Exhibition is 
comparatively weak, but a very good exhibit is 
the ‘‘ Perfected ” system of wood block flooring 
(Charteris & Longley Patents) by which each 
block is held to its neighbour by dovetail rebates 
and tongues formed all round the lower edges. It 
is simple, and therefore superior to the systems 
which depend on dowels, which may be left out 
by workmen. Some good combinations of different 
woods are shown in various patterns. Many of 
the New Zealand examples should come into 
use. The Cork Pavement Company show some 
examples of their pavement. It is made of cork 
and bitumen ; its qualities are stated to be non- 
absorbent, noiseless, warm, and elastic. It has 
been used for drill halls and churches, and also 
for roadways, as at Liverpool-street Station. 
Lyte’s Metallic Woven Tread Company show 
their patent, which we have before described, 
and which consists of lead run in between 
iron weaving, and fixed in squares of about I} in. 
in a metallic backing for stair treads. It has 
been used at Sloane-square Station, among other 
places. 

Wilson & Co.’s patent ‘‘safety ” pavement lights 
are an improvement on the ordinary pavement 
lights, which are objectionable because of the pro- 
jecting ironwork. In this case the iron divisions are 
filled in with lead, which is flush with the surface 
of the glass. “Some roof-lights are also shown. 
In these the condensation water is led off by 
small gutters formed in the ironwork supporting 
the glass, and the glass being of arched form, 
this enables it to be accomplished easily. 

There is asmall collection only of locks, and 
the stand of Messrs, Joseph Kaye & Sons is, as 
usual, interesting in new inventions and adapta- 
tions. Some of the locks and fastenings for exit 
doors in theatres and the like show improve- 
ments, especially in meeting the requirements of 
the London County Council and other bodies for 
automatic opening, and the exhibit is worth 
inspection, 

Machinery. 


The machinery at this exhibition does not, as 
such, possess much interest. It consists mainly of 
brickmaking apparatus, two sets of exhibits of 
wood-working machinery, a few gas engines, and 
a portable steam-engine. Oil engines are con- 
spicuous by their absence, which is to be regretted, 
as, for outlying jobs, we should have thought they 
would be found very useful in building operations. 

Of the gas engines, that shown by A. Dougill 
& Co., Limited, of Leeds, struck us as worthy of 
notice. It is a15 nominal h.p. ‘‘ Otto” engine, 
giving 36 brake h.p., and is fitted with Green’s 
self-starter, which appeared to work remarkably 
well, It is claimed that the governor is very 





sensitive, and suitable for electric light service. 
The absence of the peculiar noise made by the 
Crossley engines on the ignition stroke is very 
marked. The ‘‘Smithfield” gas engine, made 
by Thos. Green & Son, Limited, of Leeds and 
London, drives a small electric light installation 
with good results, and seems suitable for this 
purpose. The ‘‘ Stockport” engine driving the 
exhibits of Mr. Sidney Butler does not call for 
any comment. 

The one and only steam engine is sent by the 
well-known firm of Messrs. Ransome, Sims, & 
Jefferies, Limited, of Ipswich. It is a 20-h.p. 
portable, and is of the usual pattern supplied by 
these high-class makers. 

There are two exhibits of electric fans, viz., the 
Blackman Ventilating Company, London ; and 
Messrs. Matthews & Yates, Limited, London. 
The motor of the Blackman fan seems very 
cumbersome, and, being placed round the axis of 
the fan, of necessity considerably impairs the 
efficiency of the machine. In the Cyclone fan by 
Matthews & Yates, Limited, the motor is much 
smaller and less open to objection ; but in each 
case there is room for improvement in detail both 
as regards appearance and design. 

The brick-making plant shown by Mr. William 
Johnson and others is not of very general interest, 
and comprises wire-cutting machines, presses— 
both hand and driven—and also crushers. At Mr. 
Sidney Butler’s stand may be seen wood-working 
machinery for planing, squaring up, chamfering, 
thicknessing, straight and circular moulding, 
sawing and morticing; a very handy little tool 
being shown for trying-up and planing. 

Messrs. J. Sagar & Co., of Halifax, have 
machines on exhibit for similar purposes, together 
with an automatic plane-iron grinder, suitable for 
knives up to 26 in. long, which should be found a 
very useful adjunct to planing machines. 

Electrical Work, 

It is surprising that electrical firms have not 
taken more advantage of this exhibition, as the 
few firms who do exhibit have been well patro- 
nised. The two rival firms of Messrs. Matthews 
& Yates, and the Blackman Ventilating Company 
have attractive exhibits. The Blackman Com- 
pany exhibit various new types of motors and 
fans. In their old type the armature spun on the 
circumference of the fan, and this type is still 
retained when a small slow speed fan is desired. 
The objection to this type according to their 
rivals, and it seems a real theoretical objection, 
is that the armature obstructs a larger volume of 
air than if it revolved nearer the axis of rotation. 
This objection, however, does not apply to their 
new type which is a thoroughly satisfactory motor 
and fan. 

Messrs. Matthews & Yates have an instructive 
exhibit of cyclone ‘* air propellers ” and 
“blowers,” actuated by electric motors. They 
are very efficient and economical, and are now 
getting well-known. Both firms are prepared to 
fix fans with alternate current motors in buildings 
connected with a supply of alternating current, 
and to guarantee their efficient action. They also 
exhibit alternating current motors. This is very 
satisfactory, as efficient single phase alternating 
current motors are thought by many electrical 
engineers to exist only in theory. We were dis- 
appointed not to see any of the ceiling fans se 
common in America, as we believe there is an 
opening for them in this country. 

Messrs. Callender & Company’s electrical 
exhibit will well repay study. The Callender- 
Webber conduit system was one of the earliest as 
it is one of the best methods used for laying down 
electric cables. The Chelsea Company used 
these conduits as early as October, 18838, and 
although many improvements in detail have been 
made since, yet the main principle remains the 
same. Models are also shown illustrating the 
Callender solid bitumen system, used amongst 
others by the Charing Cross Company. The 
methods of making connexion with a concentric 
main are well illustrated. 

The samples of cable exhibited show what 
great advances have recently been made in their 
manufacture. Samples are shown of the three 
conductors of a three-wire supply station 
contained in one cable, and yet insulated from 
one another, and of triple concentric cables. We 
were particularly struck with a sample of ‘‘ locked 
coil” armoured cable which is used by the 
Guildford Electric Light Company. It con- 
sisted of a concentric cable insulated with bitu- 
minous fibre, then sheathed with lead, and on 
this there is a solid bed of compounded yarn on 
which two wide ribbons of mild steel are wound 
spirally, and it is finally protected by jute yarn 
well impregnated with a preservative compound. 
A cable like this could be placed directly in the 
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ri as we understand has been done at 
uildford, no skilled labour being necessary 
except for jointing, and hence there need be very 
little interruption of traffic, and it is at the same 
time more economical than the ordinary methods. 
It would be well if the company published details 
of the specific insulation of the vulcanised bitu- 
men. To say that it is less than india-rubber 
conveys very little information, as, according to 
Mr. Preece, nearly every insulating material has 
a less specific insulation than india-rubber. 


Heating and Ventilation. 


In connexion with ventilation and heating 
there is very little to be seen in the exhibition, 
and less still that is new. 

Messrs. Ewart & Sons have some new forms of 
ventilators, embracing, however, old principles, 
but showing good workmanship. The ** Crown” 
ventilator is a very simple arrangement of 
louvres, and the ‘ Victoria” ventilator is a 
revolving cowl in which the current is produced 
by the revolving blades, but abandoning the 
older form of Archimedean screw. 

Mr. Thomas Potterton exhibits his arrangement 
of boilers for supplying hot water and also warm- 
ing the house from the kitchen fire, but that, of 
course, is not new. He also shows some good 
safety valves for domestic boilers—the special 
value of which is the opportunity they offer of 
examining and testing the action of the valve by 
means of hollow spindle and cock. 

Messrs. Matthews & Yates, Limited, show 
some fans, both of radial and centrifugal type, 
with electric motors combined. There is, of 
course, nothing particularly new in this, but the 
arrangement and work are fairly satisfactory. 
The same may also be said of the well-known 
Blackman Fans. 

In stoves there is very little that is new. 
Messrs. Yates, Haywood, & Co. have an improve- 
ment on the now usually adopted type of 
kitchener with lifting fire, in which the lifting 
arrangement is independent of a rack, and works 
by a weighted quadrant. 

A simple, cheap, and at the same time good, 
form of safety valve for kitchen boilers is exhi- 
bited by Messrs. Docking & Co., under the name 
of the ‘‘Croydon” safety valve, the essential 
feature of which is that a metal cone is so 
arranged as to burst at a desired pressure of from 
50 to 65 Ibs., and so relieve the tension on the 
boiler. 

Artistic and Decorative. 


Among the objects which are of artistic interest 
there is in the gallery a very interesting series of 
exhibits. The loan exhibition of architectural 
drawings is not very large, nor does it include 
many eminent names ; but Mr. J. P. Seddon has 
a remarkable exhibit, including a number of 
exceedingly fine drawings and designs, some of 
which are well known to architects, also a large 
number of slizht but free and clever water-colour 
sketches, a large fireplace and over-mantel in 
walnut wood with mosaic panels, &c., of original 
and effective design in an architectural sense ; we 
do not think the walnut wood goes quite well 
with the mosaic. He shows also designs for 
stained glass and some bits of executed glass in 
Rust’s material, which has the merit of presenting 
rich and varied tints of each colour, instead of a 
merely flat tint and monotonous colour. The 
advantage of treating glass in this way is 
that so much may be done with it without 
interfering with the surface by any laid-on 
pigment. There is also exhibited a remarkable 
cabinet carried out a good many years ago from 
Mr. Seddon’s design, with figure subjects in the 
panels painted by Madox Brown, Rossetti, and other 
eminent painters. Mr. Seddon’s exhibit also in- 
cludes some of the decorative details for St. Peter’s, 
Thanet, which was re-opened the other day after 
decoration from his designs and under his superin- 
tendence. Further down, the Carpenter’s Com- 
pany have lent a collection of the models and 
practical work done by their students. Then we 
find more architectural drawings (miscellaneous) 
and a collection of designs and models of the 
Tower Bridge and of buildings carried out for the 
Corporation of London—the Council Chamber of 
the Guildhall, the Guildhall School of Music, &c. 
South Kensington has lent a small but interesting 
selection of old work, including a remarkably fine 
carved wooden frieze and cornice from an 
eighteenth - century house; a fine lead cistern 
with raised floral ornament; and downstairs there 
is also, lent by the Museum, a very fine Classic 
doorway from a house in Great Ormond-street. 

On the other side of the gallery is the most 
interesting artistic exhibit of all, that of the pro- 
ductions of the Della Robbia Ware Company, of 
Birkenhead, of which Mr. Harold Rathbone is 





the manager and was to a great extent the 
initiator. This is a most successful revival of an 
old artistic process, shown in a great many very 
good designs, and we would draw the attention 
of architects to the opportunities afforded them 
here for indestructible and washable sculpture 
and modelled decoration, with or without colour. 

Among the trade exhibits there is naturally not 
much that comes under the head of artistic 
interest. The best exhibit in this sense is that of 
Mr. John White, whose grates and wooden 
mantels, designed by Mr. Lethaby and Mr. 
Quennell, have character and originality. Some 
of the mantels in the collection of Messrs. Bratt, 
Colbran & Co., who have a very large show at 
the top of the hall, are good in design and in the 
colour effect of the tiles combined with them. 
Among decorative tile work Messrs. Mensaque & 
Co. exhibit reproductions of Saracenic detail in 
wall tiles which are made at Granada of materials 
found in that neighbourhood, and they have 
succeeded in giving these a remarkably fine 
colour and subdued lustre, while we are assured 
that the colour is so far incorporated in the 
tiles that it is practically indestructible. Messrs. 
Pilkington have some one in jheir firm who has 
a feeling for delicacy of line and colour in tile 
design, or they have known where to go for 
designs ; some of their exhibits are exceedingly 
good in thissense. The Anaglypta Company and 
Messrs. John Line & Sons exhibit a good class 
of wall decorations. 

Among materials or processes which lend 
themselves to decorative work is that of the 
Mural Decorative Company, who exhibit decora- 
tion in what appears to be plaster, but which is 
a material lighter than plaster and apparently 
harder and less brittle. The United Asbestos 
Patent Company show specimens of incom- 
bustible material moulded into decorative panels 
and ceilings with the effect of rather coarse 
plaster work, as the material does not apparently 
allow of sharp definition ; but for large spaces 
and for decorations on a large scale this would be 
no drawback—it might even be an advantage. 
The Opalite Company and the Opal Tile and 
Decorations Company are two different firms 
which exhibit what seems to be practically the 
same thing, viz.: thin glazed tile surfaces for 
affixing to walls, giving them the appearance of 
glazed brick. We should be rather afraid of 
these thin slabs coming off; it is true that in that 
case they can be replaced much more easily than 
a glazed brick. ‘* Emdeca” appears to be an 
employment of zinc plaques for ceilings and walls 
in imitation of tiles ; the method may be useful in 
getting a decorative surface, but why imitate 
tiles? The ‘*‘ Cameo Wood Working Company” 
treats wood under pressure with steel dies so as to 
produce the effect of a light-coloured carved 
wood in low relief inlaid into a darker ground ; 
and though we fear we cannot agree that it pro- 
duces an effect ‘‘ quite equal to superior wood- 
carving,” it has its merits. A good deal is done 
with it for decorative wooden covers for electric 
wires, 

There is little wrought iron work ; the general 
character of that exhibited by Mr. Geo. Wragge 
is good, and has the merit of being comparatively 
broad and simple in style. The exhibit by the 
Expanded Metal Company serves to show that 
this material combines light appearance with 
strength, for metal fencing, &c., in an unusual 
degree. 
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ALBI CATHEDRAL. 


Tall LiE foundations of the present cathedral 
a Ba) of Albi, which is dedicated to St. Cecilia, 





2} were laid in 1282; and the main building 
was completed late in the fourteenth century. 
The whole, as it now stands, was finished in the 
last years of the fifteenth and the early part of the 
sixteenth century, when the rich and picturesque 
south porch, or baldachino, was erected. together 
with the stone rood-loft and choir screen, the 
stalls, and the frescoes. This varied workman- 
ship renders Albi particularly interesting ; in the 
porch, screens, and rood-loft the influence of the 
Gothic of Northern France makes itself felt; the 
statuary and carving in wood and stone are 
Flemish ; the frescoes are Italian. Moreover, 
the cathedral is not only a church, but a fortress. 
The great west tower is nothing but a donjon 
keep. The exterior buttresses rise from a 
glacis, vertically, in the shape of semicircular 
flanking towers ; these towers are connected by 
an embattled machiolated parapet. The whole 
aspect of the cathedral, externally, is castellated ; 
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military, not ecclesiastical, 
dral - _ — member of 
works which, including also th, j : 
of the Archbishop, Si to the pe = 
crown the escarpments that rise to the wl 
the Tarn. The fierce religious struggles a ry 
ended in the extermination of the Albi : 
give the key to this striking exterior as mr are 
those of such churches as Les Stes, Maries 2 : 
Esnandes. Internally, the cathedral is Gothic rs 
itisnot the Gothic of England and Northern Fran “ 
To begin with, the whole church is brick sea t 
the window tracery. Then there are no aisles ‘ 
simply one vast nave 60 ft. wide. Moreover the 
buttresses are almost entirely internal 3 but inside 
the church, and it is no small merit of this system of 
construction, that the principal members on which 
the stability of the intersecting vaults depends are 
shielded from the weather. It is Gothic indeed : 
but it is no derivative of the basilicas of the early 
Christians of Rome, or of the Romanesque pete 
sters of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, It is 
simply the basilica of Macentius or the Hermae 
of Caracalla translated into thirteenth centur 
Gothic. These Roman-Gothic buildings of the 
South of France deserve much more attention 
than they have received ; and it may well be that 
from study of these, rather than of the trite types 
of Northern Gothic, our modern churches might 
gain greatly in freshness and power. At any rate, 
they are far more suitable for congregational wor- 
ship than the well-worn basilican plan. Great 
aisleless churches of this character may be seen 
also at Comminges, Lodive, Perpignan, Condom, 
Carcasonne, Gaillac, Montpezat, and Moissac, 

The view given in this illustration is of a por- 
tion of the interior arcaded treatment between the 
buttresses, and close to the end of the choir screen, 
and is reproduced, with the permission of author 
and publisher, from a portfolio of large illustra- 
tions of French architecture issued by Herr Cor- 
nelius Gurlitt, under the title ‘‘ Die Baukunst 
Frankreichs,” and noticed in another column of 
this issue. The view shows what an amount of 
rich and delicate detail is combined with the solid 
and massive construction of Albi Cathedral, 





ILLUSTRATIONS OF EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY WORK. 


THE illustrations on this plate are published in 
connexion with Mr. Gotch’s paper read at the 
Architectural Association, and printed on another 
page, on Eighteenth Century work. 

The view of Versailles is reduced from ax old 
French print, and is of some interest in showing, 
though in a somewhat crude manner, the com- 
plete laying out of the grounds and buildings at 
the time they were constructed. ; 

The photographs from Drayton show the pic- 
turesque entrance gates, with the very finely 
treated eagles on the piers, and the elegant en- 
trance doorway from the inner court. 





CHURCH OF ST. OSWALD. 
INTERNAL EASTWARD VIEW. 

TuIs was a competitive’ design for a church on 
a flat and open site, to be built in brick with 
Monk’s Park stone piers, mullions, and tracery, 
&c., and to seat, with supplementary chairs (not 
shown on plan), 790 people. The organ gallery 
to be placed over the morning chapel, an 
approached by a stair-turret at south-east angle. 

The internal roof was to be a boarded and 
Sedan or other grey-green 
slates were to be used for external covering. The 
walls to be faced externally with red stock bricks. 

The plan was arranged to make the most of the 
congregational area. The cost 1s estimated at 
about 8,000/. E. P. WARREN. 


ribbed waggon vault. 


THE CROFT, HIND HEAD : . 

Tus house was built a few years ago near the 
highest part of the Hind Head. The bricks ed 
tiles were of the district, the former pri = 
many-coloured clamp-burnt ones from the va 
of Messrs. Gammon, of Petersfield, who -*s 
the house, and who also made the orang “4 
are of a soft, rich colour. Drinking water has 
be obtained from a deep well, the general wey 
for bath, kitcher boiler, &c., being ram = , 
pumped up. The architect was Mr. E. J. May 
of London. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, GREEN- 
STREET, W. —_— 
Tus buildirg has been erected from the es 
of Messrs. Sacer S. Legg & Son, ey “ 
London, and consists of business premises 0 
ground floor and basement, entered from 
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- street, and residential flats over, 
Ant ed. from Green-street. Each suite has 
its servants’ rooms on the top floor, with separate 
staircase. The building is faced with brown 
Portland stone and red bricks, and the roof 
covered with green Westmoreland slates. Messrs. 
Bywaters are the contractors. 
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DRAWINGS FOR THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


As before, we shall be glad to take charge of 
and deliver at the Royal Academy any drawings 
sent to us in time to be photographed before the 
day of delivery, with a view to subsequent publi- 
cation in this journal and in the “* Builder Album 
of Royal Academy architecture.” ; 

We cannot accept any drawings sent to this 


office later than Saturday morning March 27, 


before 12 noon. ‘ ‘ 

Architects sending drawings are asked to give 
special attention to the following requirements of 
the Royal Academy ;— |. 

1. All frames must be gilt. 

2, Every drawing must have a label on the 
back, giving legibly the title and the artist’s 
name and address. awe 

3. Every drawing must have a similar label 
attached to the frame by a card so as to hang 
over in front. . 

4. Every drawing must be accompanied by a 
letter addressed to the Secretary of the Royal 
Academy, and signed by the artist, containing 
the artist’s name and address, and the title or 
titles of the drawings sent. If more than one 
drawing is sent they must be distinguished by 
numbers, and the corresponding number must be 
repeated in the labels fixed to each drawing. 

N.B,—We cannot undertake to supply or affix 
labels when omitted by the oversight of the 
sender. 

—_—t+o 1 


ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION DISCUSSION 
SecTION.—The eighth meeting for this session 
of the Discussion Section of the Architectural 
Association, took place at 56, Great Marlborough- 
street, W., on the 24th ult., when Mr. Flenry 
Rose read a paper on ‘‘ Dodges.” Mr. Rose ex- 
plained that he intended to draw attention to clever 
expedients in building, not to nefarious practices. 
The perfection of a ‘* dodge ” was its simplicity ; a 
simple ‘* dodge” was often far more effective than 
a“ patent,” the real utility of the latter being 
often very doubtful. Mr. Rose referred to 
“dodges” of nature and of primitive man, and 
also described many simple but highly useful ones 
in connection with building. In the discussion 
which followed many descriptions were given of 
“dodges” useful and ‘‘dodges” of doubtful 
utility. A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 
Mr. Rose for his paper.—On the roth inst. Mr. 
C. V. Johnson read a paper on “‘ The Canons of 
Architectural Criticism,” in which he drew atten- 
tion to the necessity for criticism, and of rules by 
which criticism should be guided. Buildings 
were not to be judged by empirical rules of pro- 
portion nor on archeological grounds. Design 
should be based upon study of historical principles, 
not of historical form, and upon the requirements 
and ideals of the present time. The questions 
the critic had to ask were whether the plan was 
in perfect conformity with the requirements of the 
building ; whether the parts were so disposed as 
to make the most of their artistic possibilities in 
the way of contrast of masses, of lines, of voids 
and solids, and of light and shade; whether the 
construction was truthfully expressed or whether 
features designed for other circumstances were 
imported and used in positions for which they 
Were totally unfit, and in which they were un- 
meaning ; whether the design was in keeping 
oe the importance of the building ; and finally, 
= it was, as a whole, harmonious and in 
a The importance of proportion and of 

‘© were touched upon, and a warning given 
_— criticising details apart from, and forgetful 
se e ae composition. Sublimity and dignity 
chee Pe and preferred to picturesqueness and 
) endl ep Rage) constructive forms were 
ilies cone “i . artistic capabilities, and the 

g as his opinion that no materials 


could i Re Sree 
at aby “dl Inartistic, but that what was 


was the lack of capaci : 
ials ; ee pacity of using the 
oa In an artistic manner re the axtiat” him- 
will tak © next and last meeting of the session 

€ place on April 28, at 7 p.m., at the 


same pl 
ree eget. when Mr, Edward Thornton will 


teetere2? _ Elementary School Archi- 





EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
— The Edinburgh Architectural Association 
visited on the 13th inst. the Parish Church and 
Calder House, Mid-Calder, by permission of the 
Rev. J. D. Moir Porteous and Lord Torphichen, 
under the leadership of Mr. A. Hunter Crawford. 
The church at Mid-Calder is of early foundation, 
probably twelfth century, and the present build- 
ing 1s of the sixteenth century, with modern 
additions. Attention having been drawn to the 
architectural features and the armorial devices, 
the party, after a thorough examination of the 
building, proceeded to Calder House. After Mr. 
Crawford had given an historical description of 
the house, which partly dates from the thirteenth 
century, and contains many very valuable paint- 
ings, the party was shown through the house by 
Lord Torphichen, who drew attention to various 
features of interest, and especially to the paintings 
in the drawing-room, formerly the large hall. 
The visit was brought to a close bya vote of 
thanks, proposed by Dr. Rowand Anderson, to 
Lord Torphichen and the Rev. J. D. Moir 
Porteous. St, Cuthbert’s, East Calder, was also 
visited. This ruin is of twelfth century date, and 
the south wall and two gables are still partly 
standing. 

ARCHITECTURAL SECTION, GLASGOW PHI- 
LOSOPHICAL SociETy.—Under the auspices of 
the Architectural Section of this Society, Mr. 
David Barclay, architect, delivered a lecture re- 
cently on **The Architectural Outlook.” The 
lecturer said that former ages had left a legacy 
of great works in architecture which were pos- 
sible under the conditions of civilisation then 
existing. But present conditions of civilisation, 
while spreading culture and comfort and art sur- 
roundings amongst the people, were not likely to 
demand, and, therefore, would not give oppor- 
tunities for creating buildings which would rival 
those of the past. Facilities for studying the 
past and for art and science education were greater 
at the present than at any former period, and a 
high level of artistic ability was very general, 
and must tend to a higher average of good work. 
The highest level, however, would depend on 
genius—to which education alone did not prove 
an open Sesame. The conditions of the abused 
system of architectural competition had reached 
as low a level as possible, and showed some chance 
of mending, and in the meantime, and immediate 
future, there was an abundance of workin which 
he hoped all might have some share and do 
something for art that would leave a good im- 
pression of the times of the good Queen 
Victoria. At the close Mr. Barclay received a 
cordial vote of thanks. At the annual business 
meeting of the branch Mr. M‘Gregor Chalmers 
was re-elected President; Messrs. M‘Bean and 
Carlton, vice-presidents; Mr. William Howitt, 
treasurer ; and Mr. Lindsay Miller, secretary. 

GLASGOW SCHOOL OF ART.—The fourth lec- 
ture of the course on ‘“‘ Hellenic Architecture” 
was delivered last week by Mr. W. J. Anderson, 
the subject being ‘‘ The Culmination in Attica,” 
with special reference to two temples of Athene. 
The situation of Athens in the bi-polar system of 
Dorian and Ionian life led to a coalescence of the 
elements of each, a fact to be read not only in the 
adoption of each order, but in the details of 
almost any one example in Athens. In the first 
place two types were selected for analysis and 
contrast, the temple of Athene Polias, or the 
Parthenon, and the shrine of Athene Nika, 
better known as the temple of Wingless Victory. 
Of the former, its relation to the older temples, 
its plan, purpose, lighting, decoration, &c., ac- 
cording to recent investigations of Dr. Dérpfield, 
were explained, and Pausanias’ description sup- 
plemented by various restorations of the interior, 
with its great image of gold and ivory. The 
architectural design evinced in the arrangement 
of the Panathenaic procession was noted, the 
subjects of the pediment sculptures studied with 
the aid of photographs and restorating, and the 
researches of Mr. Penrose into its details, optical 
refinements, and proportions were summarised. 

DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL 
SocieTy.—In connexion with the Exeter Branch 
of the Devon and Exeter Architectural Society, a 
lecture was recently given at the Athenzum, 
Exeter, by Mr. Charles Cole, President of the 
Exeter Camera Club, on ‘* Architectural Photo- 
graphy.” There was a preliminary description 
of the camera, with hints upon its manipulation, 
especially with regard to the lines and planes of 
buildings. The lecturer advocated making photo- 
graphy at once a handmaid of architecture, as 
well as a companion, for it gave the architect 
immense facilities for studying the buildings of 
other countries, and delineated faithfully examples 
of both ancient and modern work. The old 





buildings should be kept in mind for those who 
followed, and surely this was legitimate work for 
the architect ; but they should hand down pictures 
of how they lived, and what their streets looked 
like now, together with the dress of the people 
and street trades and sights. The use of the 
camera in cases of easement was shown. In 
regard to sketching and kindred matters, Mr. 
Cole did not think the camera should take the 
place of sketch books and pencil, but they might 
be used in conjunction. To sketch well was for 
architects a necessity. There was no doubt that 
some possessed the faculty more than others, and 
every architect amongst his other acquirements 
should have an intuitive love for, and a knowledge 
of, where to look forthe beautiful. He claimed 
for photography, if used aright, and with an 
earnest desire to turn out good work, that the 
operator would naturally turn to picture-making, 
and therein was a great field of learning. The 
architect must possess and train the faculty of 
artistic sight. Pictures were to be found in every- 
thing, and amidst most unpromising surroundings. 
A large number of lantern slides were shown on 
the screen. A vote of thanks was proposed by 
the Vice-President (Mr. James Crocker) and 
seconded by Mr. C. J. Tait. 
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COMPETITIONS. 


CENTRAL FIRE-ENGINE STATION, ABER- 
DEEN.—On the recommendation of the Referee, 
Mr. Munce, Belfast, the first premium (50/.) in 
this local competition has been awarded to Mr. 
A. H. L. Mackinnon, architect, Union-street, 
and the second (257) to Mr. J. A. Ogg Allan, 
architect, View-terrace. The buildings in the 
design placed first will be of granite. The total 
cost, including accommodation for lighting and 
weights and measures departments, is estimated 
at 10,400/. The first premium merges in ordi- 
nary commission if Mr. Mackinnon is selected as 
architect of the station. 

WORKHOUSE, SHOREHAM. — At a _ recent 
meeting of the Steyning Board of Guardians the 
question of employing an architect in respect of 
the proposed new workhouse at Kingston-by-Sea 
was discussed. A report of the committee was 
received in which nothing was recommended as to 
the appointment of an architect.—Mr. Woodman 
moved that architects in practice in the towns of 
Brighton or Hove be publicly invited to send 
competitive plans for the proposed new work- 
house. Mr. Bates seconded. As an amendment 
Mr. Washington proposed that Messrs. Clayton 
& Black, of Brighton, be nominated for engage- 
ment. Mr. Grundy seconded. In the discussion 
which ensued Mr. Woodman withdrew his 
resolution, and Mr. Washington’s proposition 
became the motion before the Board. As an 
amendment to this, Mr. Woodman proposed that 
the services of an expert be sought. On being 
put five only voted for the amendment, Mr. 
Washington’s proposition being carried. 


ti pe 


ENGINEERING SOCIETIES. 


THE INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS. 
—At the meeting of this Institution on the 12th 
inst., a paper on ‘* The Protection of Buildings 
from Fire” was read by Mr. W. Rushworth 
Beckton, Chief Engineer of the Hotel Cecil. The 
author said that the all-important question of 
protection from fire, though essentially engineers’ 
work, was too often left in the hands of less ex- 
perienced persons without due regard to the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. On the other 
hand, when this experience was available, it was 
sometimes overruled by the architect or some 
higher authority who would not allow the decora- 
tions to be interfered with, the result being that 
the apparatus (if provided at all) was placed in 
some obscure position, at once losing its necessary 
characteristic of accessibility. Notice was given 
in the paper of first-aid appliances, of which the 
primary object was the confinement of a confla- 
gration to the seat of outbreak, or extinguishing 
it in its first stages. In selecting the system to 
be employed, consideration should be given to 
the form and description of building—its con- 
tent, the assistance available upon emergencies, 
and occasionally the nature and contents of sur- 
rounding properties. Irrespective of the circum- 
stances attending the building, or the apparatus 
to be employed, water was generally accepted as 
the most useful agent for the extinction of fire, 
Its source and extent of supply were, therefore, 
questions of the highest importance. In all cases 
the supply should be duplicated by an ample 
storage, sufficiently elevated to give the required 
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head. In illustration of this method a diagram 
was exhibited, in which the fire main was shown 
connected to an elevated tank by a valve equal in 
area to the main, automatically closing by a float 
rising with the water level in the tank, and in 
like manner opening upon the pressure in the 
main being released by the opening of a 
hydrant (or sprinkler) at a time when the 
primary source of supply failed. In referring to 
the insufficient pressure obtainable upon upper 
floors, the author showed how this could be 
augmented by various apparatus. In buildings 
where hydraulic power was used, and the ordi- 
nary supply was at too low a pressure for fire 
purposes, the principle of the injector could be 
employed to increase it. In selecting positions 
for hydrants, &c., due regard should be paid to 
the escape of the operator in the event of his 
efforts being of no avail. As many buildings of 
most approved fireproof construction had been 
utterly demolished by the ravages of fire, it might 
be averred that no edifice was really fireproof, 
though the endeavours to’ achieve this ideal con- 
struction had resulted in increasing to a very 
great extent the facility of confining a conflagra- 
tion to where it had broken out. Fireproof 
doors were usually made of iron, but these were 
found to buckle under severe heat, causing open- 
ings through which flame and sparks could pass. 
An improvement was found in building the doors 
in layers of wood battens firmly braced together 
at cross grains, and sheathed with thin tinned 
steel plates so interlocked as to allow for expan- 
sion—yet excluding the air from the wood. Doors 
of this description had stood very severe tests, 
showing only a very shallow charring of the 
timber. 
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ARCHZOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.— 
The eighth meeting of the session of this Associa- 
tion was held on the 17th inst., Mr. C. H. 
Compton, V.P., in the chair. The hon. secre- 
tary announced that it had been decided to hold 
the Congress this year at Conway, upon tlhe invi- 
tation of the Mayor and Corporation. Mrs. 
‘Collier read a paper on the church and painted 
glass at Bowness-on- Windermere, which edifice, 
she said, appeared not to have received as much 
notice from antiquaries as it deserved. The church 
tis dedicated to St. Martin, but the actual date of 
its erection is not recorded, It is a very ancient 
structure, and some of the materials employed in 
its construction have been traced to Roman 
origin, and were probably brought from a Roman 
station which is known to have been established 
in the neighbourhood. Like most of the churches 
in the Lake district it is simple and rudimentary in 
construction, consisting (until the recent additions) 
of' a nave and aisles, chancel, and a low, 
square, embattled tower at the west end. 
The east window is of late Perpendicular 
work without tracery or other enrichment, and 
the arches, capital and base of the columns, are 
equally devoid of all ornamentation, and until 
recently were covered with successive coats of 
whitewash. In the year 1864 some curious in- 
scriptions and texts were accidentally discovered 
painted on the walls beneath the coats of white- 
wash. They consist of quotations from Robert 
‘Openshaw’s catechism, and relate to the Sacra- 
ments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, and 
belong to the time of James I, The chief feature 
of interest in the church is the painted glass in 
the east window, which was brought into promi- 
nent notice during the process of restoration in 
1873. This glass is considered by competent 
authorities to date from about the year 1480, 
and to have been originally in the Priory 
of Cartmel, near Grange, whence it was re- 
moved to Bowness about 1528. A second paper 
was read by Mr. Patrick, hon. sec., in the absence 
ofthe author, Mr. H. Syer Cuming, upon “‘ Mead 
and Mead Vessels.” The author traced the 
origin of the beverage known as mead or metheg- 
lin, so much appreciated by the Britannic tribes 
and the Teutonic nations, from the hydromel of 
the Classic age. The vessels in which the 
metheglin was stored, and in which it was brought 
to table, were particularly described, and drawings 
illustrative of examples of mead cups and pots, 
several of which are in the author’s collection, 
were exhibited. These vessels are reported to 
have been in early ages amongst the Celtic 
chieftains of gold and silver, and jewelled, as 
well as of glass, but those which have come down 
to our days are made of various woods wrought 
out of single blocks of beech, oak, elm, pine, 
walnut, willow, sycamore, and yew, sometimes 
ornamented with incised lines, and some bearing 
dates and initials¢ 








SOME DIRECTORIES FOR 1897. 


WE have received from Messrs. Knight & 
Co. (Fleet-street), a copy of the ‘*‘ Local Govern- 
ment Directory, Almanac and Guide for 1897,” 
which is a neat, compact, and well-arranged 
edition of a very useful work. The volume in- 
cludes the following lists:—Unions formed by 
the Poor Law Commissioners and the Poor Law 
Board, and Places under Local Acts ; Town and 
Urban District Councils (including County 
Borough Councils); Rural District Councils, 
Parish Councils, Metropolitan Sanitary Authori- 
ties ; School Boards, Burial Boards, &c. The 
information contained in this form, as to officers, 
populations, &c., appears to be very complete, and 
for purposes of reference by those concerned in 
local government matters the work is specially 
useful. 

Sell’s ‘‘ Directory of Registered Telegraphic 
Addresses {for 1897” (Henry Sell, Fleet-street), 
is the twelfth annual issue of a work which is 
compiled from official lists supplied by the authority 
of the Postmaster-General. More than 40,000 
new registrations, alterations, &c., have been 
made since the last issue was printed, and in 
order to maintain the usefulness of the work the 
publisher issues supplements from time to time 
during the year. In addition to the various 
articles on British trade and foreign competition, 
there are included articles and figures for 1895 
and 1896 relating to the following industries :— 
Iron and Steel, Coal, Petroleum, Textiles, 
Chemicals, &c. The directory contains other 
information of general interest. 

**The Electrical Trades Directory and Hand- 
book for 1897” (Zhe Lilectrician Printing and 
Publishing Co., Limited, Salisbury-court, Fleet- 
street) is the fifteenth annual issue of a useful 
book of reference. The issue contains, for the 
first time, a large sheet table, giving technical 
particulars of the electric railways and tramways 
of the United Kingdom; regulations regarding 
the free supply of incandescent electric lamps ; 
the new regulations of the London County 
Council for electric meter testing ; tables relating 
to water power, British coal, dry saturated steam, 
hydraulic heads, feed water heating, rope gearing, 
&c.; the Buda-Pesth (1896) revision of the 
International Telegraph Tariffs, which come into 
effect on July 1 next; a sheet table, giving par- 
ticulars of the electricity supply stations of the 
United Kingdom ; a revised digest of the law of 
electric lighting ; a digest of the law of electric 
power (for traction purposes), &c. The book 
contains other information of interest to the 
electrical industries. The directorial division 
consists of over 700 pages, containing a list of 
individuals and firms engaged in electrical science, 
engineering, and industry throughout the world. 

Whitaker’s ‘* Titled Persons” for 1897 is a 
new work, designed as a companion to Whitaker’s 
Almanac, and its get up is similar to that of the 
well-known almanac. The ordinary contents 
of a peerage, baronetage and knightage, includ- 
ing Dowager Ladies and Titled Issue, are given 
under a single alphabet ; and to this is prefixed 
an extended list of the Royal Family, together 
with descriptive and explanatory information. 
An alphabetical list of country seats is a notice- 
able feature. The price of the work is half-a- 


crown. 
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THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of this Council 
was held on Tuesday, in the County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, Dr. Collins, Chairman, presiding. 

Loan.—On the recommendation of the Finance 
Committee it was agreed to lend the Clerkenwell 
Vestry 2,900/. for wood-paving works. 

Battersea Park-road.—On the recommendation 
of the Improvements Committee it was agreed 
that the estimate of 6,241/. 10s., submitted by the 
Finance Committee, be approved, and that the 
Council do contribute on the usual conditions 
three-fourths of the net cost of the widening of 
Battersea Park-road, between Bridge-road and 
Carlton-grove, as shown upon the plan forwarded 
by the Vestry of Battersea, such contribution not 
to exceed the sum of 6,2g17. Ios. 

Lincolns Inn Fields Railings.—The Parks and 
Open Spaces Committee brought up a report 
containing the following paragraph, the recom- 
mendation, after some discussion, being agreed 
to :— 

‘‘The boundary railing of Lincoln's Inn Fields 
garden is in urgent need of repair and painting, and 
the dwarf wall on which it is mounted is also much 
out of repair. In carrying out these works it is our 
intention that the present characteristics of the railing 
and wall shall be preserved as far as possible. We 
propose, however, for the convenience of the public, 











id ft. th ness ‘ahi 
to widen to 7 ft. the existing gateways, whi 
only 3 ft. 6 in. in width. The cae xf Ps — 
is about 2, too ft., and the money necessary to co is 
the cost of its repair is provided in the estimates for 
the year. We recommend—‘ That the Council : 
approve the estimate submitted by the Finan 
ommittee, and do authorise an expenditure of Postry 
for the repair and painting of the boundary railing 
and repairing the kerb of the same at Lincoln's Inn 
Fields ; that the work be executed without th 
intervention of 4 contractor, and that the eatinnate, 
plan, specification, &c., be referred to the Works 
Committee accordingly ; but that in the event of that 
Committee not being satisfied as to the sufficien 
of the estimate, the Parks Committee be authorised 
to invite tenders for the work.’ "’ 


Street Improvement (London) Bill, — The 
report of the Parliamentary Committee con. 
tained the following paragraph, the recommenda. 
tion being agreed to :— 


‘*On June 9, 1896, the Council, on the recommen: 
dation of the Improvements Committee, referred it 
to us to consider and report as to the desirability of 
embodying in a Bill in the next session of Parlig. 
ment a clause to the effect that the Council should 
have henceforth the same compulsory powers of 
acquiring land for the purpose of improving streets 
in the County of London as the City Commissioners 
of Sewers 'and the district boards and vestries of 
London now have under the Act 57 Geo. 111, 
cap. 29. We reported on the reference on 
January 26 last, and were instructed by the Council 
to prepare a Bill. We have accordingly had a Bill 
prepared which in our opinion meets the case, and 
we have ordered a copy to be sent to each member 
of the Council. We recommend that the Streets 
Improvements (London) Bill, as circulated, be 
approved, and that we be authorised to take the 
necessary steps for its introduction as a public 

ill.” 


Common Shelters.—The Public Health Com- 
mittee brought up the following report :— 


‘We have from time to time had under con- 
sideration the question whether common shelters 
which are not subject to the Common Lodging 
Houses Acts should be brought within the provisions 
of these Acts, and with a view to obtaining some 
information concerning the several shelters in 
London, Dr. Young was instructed to inspect 
premises in which poor people are temporarily pro- 
vided with night accommodation in rooms which 
they occupy incommon. In submitting Dr. Young's 
report, the medical officer points out that the 
premises inspected comprise numerous institutions 
which differ in their primary object as well asin 
the character of the accommodation they provide. 
Some aim especially at the reformation of the 
character of the inmates, providing them with a 
temporary home with a view to bringing them 
under wholesome influences; others have as their 
principal object the provision of a shelter for 
necessitous persons, although the moralimprovement 
of the inmates is not lost sight of. In the former 
especially, efforts are made to assist the inmates in 
finding work, and in some work is provided for them 
on the premises, After stating the result of Dr. 
Young's inspection as regards cleanliness, air space 
and water-closet accommodation, the Medical Officer 
gives his conclusions as follows :—‘ While fully 
recognising, therefore, the value of the work which 
is done in connexion with these shelters, I think Dr. 
Young's report shows the necessity for subjecting 
those which are found to be inadequate to regula- 
tions which shall prevent the accommodation they 
provide falling below a certain minimum. The fact 
that they are not carried on for profit does not 
appear to me to be sufficient reason for exempting 
them from the requirement that their dormitories 
shall not be overcrowded, that the opportunities for 
cleanliness shall be adequate, and the water-closet 
accommodation of a proper kind. There would, 
however, be further advantage in the exercise of 
control over these places such as would ensure that 
they were fit for the purposes of a shelter before 
they are actually occupied. Premises are some 
times taken for this purpose which have been erected 
for an entirely different object, and knowledge = 
required to determine whether they can be — 
adapted for use as shelters. This knowledge 
sometimes been wanting, and hence unsatisfactory 
conditions are found to exist which might have been 
prevented. Probably the best course to adopt 7 
application to Parliament for the amendment of t 
definition of a common lodging-house, so as to bring 
common shelters within the provisions of the pg 
Lodging Houses Acts, notwithstanding that rs 
houses are not used for the purposes of profit. _ 
alternative method would be to empower — 
authorities to regulate shelters much in the Tb : 
manner as they can houses let in lodgings. | co 
Council on the oth irist. authorised us to es 
with the Home Secretary with regard to the ame A 
ment of the lawrelating to common lodging -houst 
in London, and we are considering the Laem 
shelters in this connexion. As the op ge oO peo 
report contains valuable information on t wah A 
tant question, we think it should be placed rae 
Council and the public, and we have therefore = . 
instructions for copies to be sent to each mem “oe 
the Council and placed on sale. We recom 
that the course taken be approved. 
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The report was referred _— in order that a 
t might be prepared. 
eT kane ( Norris-street ).—The Theatres 
and Music-halls Committee reported as follows, 
the recommendations being agreed to :— 


“On June 30 last the Council approved of two 
drawings, dated May 14 and yous 16, 1896, sub- 
mitted by Mc. W. Emden, on beha!f of Mr. Henry 
Dana, showing a site upon which it was proposed 
to erect a building to be known as the Regent 
Theatre. In our report on the subject we pointed 
out that the site of the theatre had a frontage of 
about 96 ft. 9 in. to Norris-street and of 98 ft. 6 in. 
to St. Alban’s-place, Haymarket ; that Norris-street 
was 28 ft. 6 in. in width, but would be increased to 
jo it. in front of the theatre ; and, further, that St. 
‘Alban’s-place was 41 ft. 2 in, in width. Mr. Phipps 
subsequently submitted drawings on behalf of Sir 
Henry Brownrigg; and our report thereon recom- 
mending their approval was referred back to us, in 
order that we might consult the solicitor as to the 
legal position of the Council in the matter. We 
have found it necessary, therefore, to reconsider the 
whole question of the site, and as instructed we 
have obtained the opinion of the solicitor as to 
whether it does or does not comply with the 
Council's regulations. He advises us that in his 
opinion the site des not comply with the regula- 
tions as the thoroughfares on which its boundaries 
abut are not thoroughfares 40 ft. and 30 ft. wide as 
required by such regulations. Having regard to the 
opinion of the solicitor we now recommend :— 

‘(a) That the resolution of the Council of June 30, 

1896, approving the two drawings, dated May 14 and 
June 16, 1895, be rescinded. 
“ (8) That the Clerk be instructed to forward to Mr. 
Phipps a copy of the resolution rescinding the approval of 
the drawings, and to intimate that the Council will be 
unable to grant a certificate under the Metropolis Manage- 
ment and Building Acts Amendment Act, 1878, for a 
theatre on the site in question.’ ” 


The Works Committee.—In answer to a ques- 
tion by Mr. Cohen, Mr. Hoare, Chairman of the 
Works Committee, said that the Works Depart- 
ment had refused sixty-one works, the total 
estimate for which was 142,000/. Mr. Cohen 
subsequently asked for details, and the Chairman 
of the Committee promised to give the matter his 
attention. : 

The Council, having transacted other business, 
adjourned at twenty minutes to eight o’clock. 


—_—$+—>4—__ 


THE INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS. 


Tue thirteenth annual general meeting of the 
Institute of Builders (Incorporated) was held at 
the offices, 31, Bedford-street, Strand, W.C., 
on the 23rd inst., Mr. Geo. Haward Trollope, 
the President, in the chair. 

The following report, on the motion of ‘the 
Chairman, was received and adopted :— 


‘‘In presenting their thirteenth annual report 
the Council have to record, with great regret, the 
death of Mr. W. H. Cowlin, of Bristol. 

In view of the cours: taken by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects in issuing, on their own 
account, an agreement and conditions for building 
contracts in a form which the Council of this Insti- 
tute were unable to approve, the Council have 
thought it desirable, in the interests of the members 
of this Institute and the trade generally, to print a 
form of agreement to be used with the conditions of 
contract agreed between the Royal Institute of 
British Architects and the Builders’ Society in 1870, 
which, as the members are aware, have been in 
constant use ever since. The fresh prints of these 
conditions have, however, been corrected as was 
necessary to bring them up to date in the references 
to Acts of Parliament and authorities passed or 
Constituted since they were first agreed, 

The Council have during the past year been in 
relma Pondencejwith the Surveyors’ Institution, with 
— to the growing practice among quantity 
. eyors not to take out in their quantities the 
= Coun Stone-work ; but they regret to say that 
: an of the Institution do not see their way 
pate g any action in the matter. They, however, 
thas vad Ita practice to be deprecated, and state 
Quantities (oon nations include the preparation of 
= _ in which the whole of the labour in stone- 
ete it given in detail, and they think this 
Aad Suicient indication of their views on the 

The Council durin 

Guring the past year were called 
oe Majesty's Office of Works to nominate 
seine far pad to act with the surveyor ap- 
Seantidier, hs Sp ogres in preparing the bills of 
Cental Distr a yl nea for the Western 

€ Counsci H P ° ° 
the vellemsecneantt vg express their obligations to 


he audited 
ed accounts 
hevolent Fund . 
Meeting, 


In accord ; 3 
Prathan ance with the Articles of Association the 


c » Mr. Geo. H 
View Pe - Fiaward Trollope; one of th 
he George Bie. Josep Renal ‘the tressurer, 
Ri ; the auditors, Mr. 

ider and Mr. J. W. Duffield ; and  enagnsie . 


the Institute and the 
will, as usual, be submitted to the 





the Council, Messrs. George Burt, G. N. Watts, 
S. Wheeler, and Geo. Williams retire, but are 
eligible for re-election; and one other vacancy on 
the Council remains to be filled by the election of 
some member at the general meeting. It will also 
be necessary to elect two auditors, as Mr. Duffield 
does not seek re-election,"’ 


The Secretary (Mr. R. S. Henshaw) then read 
the audited accounts for the past year, which 
were adopted. A vote of thanks was tendered 
to Mr. Trollope for his services as President, and 
Mr. William Shepherd was elected President for 
the year 1897-8. Mr. Joseph Randall was 
re-elected a Vice-President and Mr. George 
Plucknett treasurer, the following members 
being elected on the Council, Messrs. George 
Burt, Thomas Hall, George Kett, Geo. Nelson 
Watts, Samuel Wheeler and George Williams. 
Mr. Ernest S. Rider and Mr. Fred Dove, jun., 
were elected auditors for the ensuing year. 


a oe 


PRACTICAL PLUMBERS’ WORK. 


THE last of the present course of lectures on 
matters connected with building at Carpenters’ 
Hall, was delivered on Wednesday by Mr. J. 
Wright Clarke, whose subject was ‘‘ Practical 
Plumbers’ Work.” The chair was occupied by 
Alderman Sir Stuart Knill. 

The lecturer said that the plumber of 
to-day was not called upon to do artistic 
leadwork, though, if architects would design 
such work, there would be found plumbers 
capable of executing it. Some excellent lead- 
work was occasionally carried out at the 
present time, but, unfortunately, there was 
very little call for artistic work. His lecture 
would be confined to practical plumbing as 
applied to buildings, and sanitary plumbing 
would not be dealt with. With the aid of a 
large number of diagrams, of models, and speci- 
mens of lead pipes, the lecturer then referred in 
detail to the proper and improper methods of 
dealing with roofs, soil pipes, joints, sinks, 
closets, &c., his remarks applying to such matters 
as covering the ridge roll of roofs, flashings, 
drips (which should never be less than 2in. deep, 
24 in. being better), lead flats, secret gutters, 
soakers, hips to roofs, covering roofs, gutters, 
dormers, trap doors, and skylights, &c. In 
referring to square soil pipes, he remarked that 
they were sometimes preferred for the sake of 
appearances, but round pipes were better, since 
they kept cleaner than square pipes. 

The Chairman, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer, said that it was quite evident that 
some of the past work was of a most artistic 
character. The remains of the Romans showed 
that there were some beautiful bits of plumbiog 
to be found underground. Plumbers’ work of the 
time of the Middle Ages showed beautiful orna- 
mentation. As the lecturer had remarked, 
plumbers depended now upon the architects for 
their designs, but in olden times that was not the 
case. The plumber then, like all other work- 
men, was an artist, and undertook his own work, 
and aimed at carrying out his work in the most 
beautiful manner he could. Whatever a man’s 
work might be, he ought to strive to become an 
artist in doing that work. If that spirit animated 
plumbers and others to-day, lead work would be 
executed as it was in the times he had referred 
to. In conclusion, he mentioned a course of 
lectures arranged by the Carpenters’ Company on 
Carpentry and Joinery, to be delivered on the 
Wednesdays from April 28 to May 26, 








Die Baukunst Frankreichs. By CoRNELIUS 
GurRuiTr. Dresden: J. Bleyl. London: 
B. T. Batsford. 


HIS is so far simply a portfolio of illus- 
trations by the Lichtdriick process, 
issued under the editorship of Herr 

Gurlitt ; whether any letterpress is to follow ata 
later date does not appear. It contains however 
very finely executed illustrations of ancient build- 
ings some of which have not yet been rendered 
commonplace by frequent illustration. Among 
them are the Porte Noire at Besancon, among 
Renaissance remains, and the remarkable gate of 
the Capitole at Toulouse, with its curious and 
characteristic sculpture ; a fine house in the Rue 
des Forges at Dijon, enriched with sculptured 
wreaths and swags remarkable for their boldness 
and high relief; and the Hétel de Monnaies at 
Avignon, now the Conservatoire of Music. 
Among the illustrations of Gothic work there 





is a fine and very clear photograph of the interior 


of Angouléme Cathedral, and another of part of 
the interior of Albi, a reproduction of which 
appears among our plates this week. Mr. 
Batsford is the agent for the publication in 
England. 





Sanitary House Drainage; its Principles and 
Practice. By T. E. COLEMAN, Surveyor 
Royal Engineer Civil Staff, M.San.I. London : 
E. & F. N. Spon. 1896, Pp, xx. and 186, 
and 97 illustrations. 

THIS little book can be recommended for its 
lucidity, terseness, and general correctness. It 
covers practically the whole field of ordinary 
house-drainage and what are generally termed 
‘* sanitary fittings,” but the information on some 
points is somewhat meagre ; for example, the only 
washing-up sinks which are mentioned are of 
stoneware. Here and there we notice thetendency, 
not uncommon in books on sanitation, to lay 
down rules which cannot possibly be universally 
applied and which are more exacting than need 
be ; if every drain-ventilating shaft must be at ‘‘a 
minimum horizontal distance of 18 ft. from any 
chimney,” then farewell shafts or chimneys, and 
farewell Mr. Coleman’s frontispiece. Among the 
‘*general principles” of drainage, it would be 
well to include another to the effect that the 
drains must have a sufficient inclination in the 
right direction, otherwise ‘‘ the degree of perfec- 
tion in which these general principles are carried 
out will [vo¢] be the measure of the sanitary 
efficacy of the whole.” Soil-pipes /ess than 4 in. 
in diameter are now often used. These, how- 
ever, are details. The book is well illustrated, 
well printed, and contains a complete index, and 
is worth buying and studying. 





Lockwood's Builders’, Architects’, Contracters’, 
and Engineers’ Price-Book for 1897.” Edited 
by Francis T. W. MILLER, A.R.LB.A. 
London: Crosby, Lockwood, & Son. Pp. 
516, 200, and clvii. 

THIs is undoubtedly the most ably and carefully 
edited of the three price-books for 1897. In 
almost every respect the book is up-to-date ; it 
is not without its shortcomings (¢.g., no prices 
are given of copper boilers, copper cylinders, 
concealed roof-ventilators), but the shortcomings 
are certainly few in number—unless we take the 
editor and publisher seriously when they term it 
an ‘‘engineers’” price-book; then, indeed, we 
should have to draw up a most formidable list of 
omissions. The ‘* Legal Notes and Memoranda ” 
are clear, concise, and useful, and the supple- 
ment of 200 pages on the London Building Act 
(1894), and other enactments and by-laws in force 
in London, with ‘‘an Introduction, Notes, Cases, 
and Index,” by Alexander J. David, B.A., 
Barrister-at-Law, will be of service to Metro- 
politan architects and builders. We can recom- 
mend the book, but it would be all the more 
trustworthy if many of the prices were reduced 
considerably; many of them are 50 per cent. 
higher than the ordinary prices which builders 
accept for good work. This fault, however, is 
common to all the price books. 





A Practical Manual of Building Societies, with 
Tables. By ARTHUR FAWCETT, Accountant. 
London: W. B. Whittingham, Ltd. 1896. 

THIS work is one which will be useful to officers 
of buiiding societies. It deals with these bodies, 
to quote from the preface, ‘‘ from an arithmetical 
and statistical point of view.” It is concerned 
not with law but with figures. Thus, pages 
62-67 are filled with a repayment table ; pages 
68-99 are occupied with a revenue account table. 
The ordinary subscriber to a building society 
cannot be expected to trouble himself with such 
details as these, but those who are responsible for 
the conduct of these societies are bound to under- 
stand all the details necessary for efficient manage- 
ment, and it is to this class that this work pro- 
perly appeals. 





Rating: Principles, Practice, Procedure, By P. 
MICHAEL FARADAY, Rating Surveyor. The 
Legal Matter Revised by STANLEY A. 
LATHAM, LL.B., Barrister. London: states 
Gazette Office. 1896. 

Ir may be doubted whether there is any need for 

a new book on the subject of rating. If there is, 

it arises chiefly from the size to which standard 

works on this subject have grown, and from the 
want of material which is noticeable in mere 

handbooks. The work before us has distinctly a 

merit in this respect; it is fairly full, it states 

principles, and gives legal references ; but it is 

eminently a book which can well be used by a 





person who is not a lawyer. There is nothing 
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more noticeable in regard to this branch of law 
than the way in which judges have had to 
decide economic and social questions which are, 
in truth, fully as capable of being decided by a 
layman as bya lawyer. Thus, by 6 & 7 Vict., 
c. 36, literary societies are exempt from being 
rated. The question then arises, What is a 
literary society? A judge is no better able to 
decide this than any other well-educated man. 
Mr. Faraday treats of this point in his chapter on 
‘* Exemptions,” and any one who reads it can in a 
short time obtain a clear idea of the general 
scheme of exemptions from local taxation. The 
work is sensible and readable, and its material 
is comprised in a moderate space. 


—_ << 
_ 


Correspondence, 


Zo the Editor of THe BuiLpEr. 











TIERALDRY IN ARCHITECTURE. 


Sik,—As a student of heraldry from my boyhood, 
t was a real trouble to me to be unable to hear Mr. 
St. John Hope's paper, but, thanks to your report 
of it, Iam able to realise the treat that I missed, 
and the excellent discussion provoked by it is a most 
healtby sign. 

In my thirty years’ practice it has always been my 
aim to introduce heraldry wherever I can do so 
suitably and worthily, but the dislike shown by 
many well-bred Englishmen to its introduction is 
both amazing and inexplicable. So different, 
indeed, to our German cousins, who use it so freely. 
In U)m Cathedral, for instance, the shields, helms, 
and tilting spears of the Ritters appear, as also on 
tha pews of the tradesfolk. I would like to mention 
other foreign examples: to wit, the tombs of the 
prince-bishops at Mayence, full of fine composition 
and beautiful modelling ; the churches and house- 
fronts in Rothenburg, on the Tauber ; the shields in 
the vaulting of Bayonne Cathedral; in the house of 
se me Coeur, at Bourges; in the Chateau of 

eillant ; in the restored Chateau of Pierrefonds. 
Nor are we without good modern examples at Cardiff 
Castle, Eatington Park, Combe Abbey, &c. 

With regard to the origin of the lozenge used by 
ladies, surely the reason is that the term *‘ spinster,” 
denoting the old occupation of the fair sex, is set 
forth by its similitude to the distaff when wound up, 
a manor in France being described as ‘‘en 
quenouille " when owned by a lady. But perhaps a 
better account may be forthcoming. 

I venture to think that no detail in buildings can 
be made more interesting, telling, and beautiful (in 
competent hands full of the science of heraldry) than 
that which is founded on heraldic lines, it being 
necessarily full of meaning, which much modern 
ornament is not. 

Pugin, Burges, and Nesfield are names connected 
with heraldry, of whose works we may be justly 
proud. 

As a rule (of course there are exceptions to it) one 
may say that the arches of the 13th, 14th, and 15 h 
centuries, when inverted, represent very fairly the 
shields of those periods: as a factor in ‘‘]’art de 
vérifier les dates,” this is worth remembering. 

It is good to know that Mr. St. John Hope's 
paper is to be followed by one on the same subject 
by Mr. Gotch ; the period he has selected is of great 
interest, and he is a master of it. His own county 
of Northampton (mine also in the past) is well to the 
fore in noble examples in churches, houses, tombs, 
and buildings, and, being nearest to our own day 
may do much to influence it for good. 

E, SWINFEN HARRIS, 





COLLECTING AREA FOR A RAIN- 
WATER TANK. 


S1R,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Homo” will prob- 
ably find that the best covering surface is the chalk 
itself, stripped of all vegetable soil, and beaten by 
the hoofs of horses, or ‘‘punned” into consistency 
in the same way as are the bottoms of the small 
ponds common on the South Downs, It would, of 
course, require to be kept clean, and renewed 
occasionally, but would be infinitely cheaper than 
any artificial covering.—Your obedient servant, 
FRANK SILBY,. 


**SKETCHES OF LONDON STREET 
ARCHITECTURE.” 


SIR,—I was sorry to read the letters rom Mr. J. 
S. Williams, in which he asserts himself as the 
architect of 63, Sloane-street. I was called in as an 
expert in a recent dispute between the builder and 
the owner of 63, Sloane-strect, and on no occasion 
was the fact disputed that Mr. Wade was the archi- 
tect. Mr, F. B. Wade was referred to in the builder's 
affidavits as the architect and Mr. J. E. Williams as 
assistant. Applications for payments and instruc- 
tions were made to Mr, F. B. Wade, and I saw 
drawings with notes in Mr. Wade's handwriting. 

J. I. WriiraMs, 


The Student's Column. 


SPECIFICATIONS.—XxIII. 
GAS FITTER. 


MAHIE usual way of specifying gas fitters 
my) work is as follows :—The gas to be laid 
on from the Company’s mains to the 
meter in with 4-in, patent strong gal- 
vanised wrought-iron welded tube, jointed in red 
lead cement with all the necessary bends, 
elbows, T’s, crosses, junctions, stopped ends, 
diminishing sockets, nipples, and other necessary 
fittings. The gas tubing to be stout composition 
pipes soldered at joints, and the gas is to be laid 
on to the following points. The situation of the 
various lights are then enumerated and the gas 
fitter is left to use his own discretion as to the 
size of pipes and method of running. This can 
hardly be considered satisfactory, as it, leaves the 
way open for the contractor who intends to scamp 
the work, and does not give a fair chance to the 
man whose aim is to carry out his work properly. 
Another method specially favoured by quantity 
surveyors is to specify approximately the lengths 
of piping required, and to enumerate the number 
of fittings at p.c. prices, leaving all the details 
to be settled when the building is in progress by 
the architect. Still another way of getting over 
the difficulty is to put the work into the hands of 
a trustworthy gasfitter as a sub-contractor, and 
include the amount of his prices asa provisional 
sum in the specification. 

Assuming, however, that the student will 
desire to know how to specify gas fitters’ work 
with the same degree of care that he devotes to 
the work of other trades we may proceed as 
follows, taking some hints from the useful little 
handbook publi-hed by Messrs. James Stott & 
Co. 


Meter and Service.—The contractor is to give 
notice to the Gas Company, and obtain from 
them a properly stamped drygas meter for _ lights, 
and fix same on inch deal shelf, supported on 
wrought-iron brackets in , and shall pay all 
fees for connecting the service from the main to 
meter by the Gas Company. 


Pipes.—The pipes are to be wrought-iron welded 
tubing, with all necessary bends, tees, angles, 
and connexions, and of the weights, and screwed 
to the standard threads, as shown on schedule 
below, and are to be capable, when fitted, of 
resisting an internal pressure of 60 lbs. to the 
square inch, 











Int. Diam. Weight per Threads per 
Pipe. 100 ft. inch. 
cwts. qrs. lbs. | 
4 o ~ 24 19 
3 o0l6U]lCOO 19 
4 ° 3 6 Iq 
2 I o 22 14 
I I 3 fe) II 
14 2 : TE IL 
14 2 3 7 Ir 
2 3 2° Bt II 
24 5 o 6 II 
3 6 Oo 20 II 
Int. Diam. | Weight per Ten | Weight per Ten 
Pipe. Elbows. Tees. 
In. Ibs. ozs. Ibs. ozs. 
+ I 7 I 8 
3 I 13 2 4 
4 2 3k By 5x0 
z 4 6 5 4 
I 6 4 9 xo 
i Io 610 12, 5 
I 15 8 16 7 
2 22 6 27 ° 
24 46 2 50 «Ig 
3 m3: °s & § 


The contractor is to supply all bends, elbows, 
sockets, tees, back-nuts, nipples, plugs, caps, 
wall-hooks, pipe-clips, screws and other material 
necessary. Bends are to be used in place of 
elbows wherever possible, and where :t is neces- 
sary to use elbows they are to be of the pattern 
known as ‘‘round elbows.” The pipes are to 
be stayed by wall-hooks or clips at intervals as 
stated below. 

2 in., 2in., and 4 in. pipes, one stay every 6 ft. 

3 in., rin, and r}in, 9 ft. 


ai 





Mansion House Farm, Crowhurst, Surre Ve 





thin., 2in,; 24in.,and3in. ,, 1g ft. 
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If composition pipes are to be used th 
be specified of the following weights = should 


Int. Diam, Weight per 
of pipe, yard, 
In, Ibs. ozs, 
Fs . 013 
T¢ x 0 
2 3 5 
i f I I0 
3 2.2 
® 3 4 
4 4 4 
s 4 12 
I . ae 


(If there is any length of piping underground ; 
should preferably be of atin or if a 
are of wrought iron they should be protected by 
wooden box troughing, packed with dry sand, and 
flushed with hot pitch.) 

No pipes are to be bedded in plaster or in walls, 
but they are to be kept 1 in. clear from finished 
surfaces of walls and ceilings. (This is highly 
desirable for the sake of the pipes, and for the 
detection of any leakage that may subsequently 
occur. But if considered unsightly, the architect 
will use his own discretion as to casing, or even 
bedding the pipes in the plaster), The gas fitter 
is to obtain the approval of the architect to all 
lines of piping, and is not to cut away any joists 
or other woodwork, except as may be specially 
allowed by the architect. (Of course, the best 
way of arranging for gas fitting is to supply draw- 
ings showings where pipes are to be placed, but 
this is very seldom done.) Floor boards over 
pipes to be fitted to remove easily, and fixed with 
brass cups and screws. 

Syphon-Box.—All gas-pipes are to be laid with 
a slight inclination towards the meter, and a cast- 
iron syphon-box with sockets for 
pipes, capacity four gallons each, fitted with loose 
lid bolted to flange, and provided with # in. 
wrought-iron suction pipe, is to be fixed where 
directed near to meter. 

Governors.—Provide and fix where directed 
No. 11 in. Stott’s self-acting gas-governors, 
No. #in., and No, 4 in, ditto, 

Stop Cocks.—Provide and fix where directed 
the following stop-cocks. (Give list for various 
sizes.) These are to be strong, brass full-way 
stop-cocks, square headed with loose keys, with 
brass screw unions to pipes. i 

Lines of Piping.—The piping to main from 

to to be 1} in. wrought-iron gas 
barrel, with 1 in. secondary mains from 
to » 2 in. branches from ,., 
and 3 in. supplies to . In laying piping, 
any pipes that have to be bent shall be first 
heated to redness and bent whilst hot. Care 1s 
to be taken that the sectional area of pipes is not 
diminished, and no piping will be passed unless 
it is of full diameter. Joints are to be strongly 
screwed up, and made firm and gas-tight with 
white lead and hemp. 

Fittings.—Provide and fix No. | two arm 
wrought iron pendants, # in. by 4 in. by 60 in. 
long, No. two arm bronzed brass ya 
rin. by Zin by 54 in. long, No. single 
jointed bronzed brass brackets 7 in. by 3 be 
long. No. stiff wrought-iron brackets { in. by 
Io in. long, and allow the sum of  p.C. - 
fittings to be selected by the architect to be fixe 
in the following rooms. (Give a list of the -* 
where the selected fittings are to be used.) The 
contractor is to provide storage for all — 
when delivered on the premises as well as e 
pipes, etc., which he may himself supply, and 1s 
to protect same from rust or other damage. | 

Painting.—All wrought-iron pipes and — 
to be absolutely clean and free from rust : a 
painting, and each to receive one coat 0 r 
lead and boiled oil mixed in small » se yg = 
applied whilst fresh before being fixed, “a tead 
interior of the pipes to be painted with re ras 
and boiled oil and two coats of lead paint @ 
wards, also before fixing. The exteriors ba 
painted after fixing with three coats in we ger 
and oil colours of approved tints, as ait 
by the architect. : 

"7 esting. —Provide the sum of two gas 
be paid for testing the gas fittings by the ‘ll . ot 
to be appointed by the architect, who on Hen 
approve gas fitting — — testing 

pe, and the expert’s fee paid. — 
i at peo the gas fittings for “<_ 
and schools and other public buildings 1t =f the 
rally desirable to provide for pat erage yee 
student should therefore specify where he 
these, that No. 3 in. brass cocks and poy re, 
are to be fixed where directed, the coc role a 
lever taps with chains, stating —— rina 
jron chains, and stout brass tablets mar : also:be 
and ** Off” respectively. Provision mus 





made for lamplighters’ torches. 
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When sliding pendants are used with the ordi- 
ubz arrangements, it is well to specify 
ll quantity of olive oil should be 





nary water t 
that a sma 


ured on top of the water in order to prevent | 3 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


New THEATRE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS —A syndi- 
cite has been formed to erect a new theatre at 
Tunbridge Wells. Mr. John P. Briggs, of London, 
fais been appointed architect. 

ScHooLs, WHITWELL, DERBYSHIRE. — Oa the 
13th inst, the Duke of Portland laid the memorial 
stone of new voluntary schools at Whitwell. The 
buildings comprise an infants’ school for 300 
scholars, senior departments for 150 girls, and the 
same number of boys, who will be taught separately, 
two residences, one for the master, and one for the 
mistress, together with covered playground and all 
the necessary out offices. Gothic is the style 
adopted, and the schools will be erected in red brick 
with Mansfield stone dressings, while the roofs will 
be covered with red tiles. Mr. Joseph Smith, of 
Hartshead, Sheffield, is the architect, and Mr, J. 
Collingham, of Langwith, the contractor, 

PoLicé STATION, WELLINGTON.—This building 
occupies a position at the corner of Church-street 
and Piough-road. It is built with Lilleshall 
pressed bricks, and Grinshill stone dressings, 
and is in the Italian style, with the new arms 
of the county surmounting the principal facade. 
Qn the ground-floor there is a charge office, 
and an office for the superintendent imme- 
diately adjoining. In close proximity to the charge 
office, and leading out of the same, are four 
cells, A staircase is provided leading from the cell 
corridor to the dock in the court above. Adjacent 
to the cells is a prisoners’ airing yard surrounded 
by high walls. On the first floor there is a Petty 
Sessional Court with a slightly raised gallery at one 
end for the public, and a witnesses’ waiting-room, 
and solicitors’ retiring-room, with lavatory accom- 
modation adjoining. Adjacent to the Bench is a 
retiring-room, with lavatory accommodation, for the 
use of the magistrates. The public entrance to the 
court is from Church-street, and there is a private 
entrance for the magistrates from Plough-road. 
There is a house adjoining for the superintendent or 
sergeant in charge, and in the rear there are a large 
drill-yard and a stable and gig-house. The whole 
ofthe public part of the building is warmed on the 
high-pressure hot-water principle. The court roof 
and fittings are of red deal, stained and varnished, 
Mr. A. Roper, of Wellington, has carried out the 
—_ poe! the oP sacsonagaaci of Mr. A. T, 

avies, the County Surveyor, and his chi i 
Mr. M.S. Stobbs- . iaaceunman 

SCHOOL, PITLOCHRY, PERTH.—From thirty-two 
competitive designs submitted fora new central school 
Pitlochry, that by Mr. C. S. Robertson, architect, 
Perth, was selected. The building is one story in 
height and Gothic in style. Its general shape may 
be described as resembling the letter L, the court 
forming the back or west side of the school, which 
will be about 160 ft. in length on either side. The 
main elevation faces the east. The main entrances 
for the boys and girls are Separate. The cloak- 
rooms and lavatories are placed near the main 
Slane ee Ge = headmaster and for the 

€ main entrances, Each 
classroom has separate doors for boys and girls, but 
saga entrances and passages leading to them, 

e infants classroom is divided by a movable glass 
partition. Two classrooms in the north wie 
Similarly divided. The secondary department con 
acd one large classroom, occupying part of the 
nt on the east elevation of the building. It is 
Proposed to heat the school by means of hot-wate 
+ ea low-pressure system. The heating 
tiles wd po geralle = Besar The school is 
% is estimated at about 6 a —, 
, VATHOLIC CHURCH, Dunp — 
a Pr foundation stone ofa oa pin uid 
lanes se the corner of Arthurstone-terrace and 
Street, Dundee. The architect is Mr. T. M 
Cappon, of Dundee. Th ich will accom. 
pe» The church, which will accom- 

Odate 800 persons, is to be built of red st fi 
Ayrshire, while the rubble is t tage asa 
Muirhead Quarry Forfar. So ‘ice ae ae 
co ayomnl a Jee mason 
aga has been fixed, and it has been entrusted to 


pee cRCOURSE BUILDINGS, LINCOLN.—The im- 

read on the Carholme, Lincoln, have now 
tothe on — The Improvements effected are 
} tend of the Grand Stand, which is situate on 
aon beg of the racecourse, The old wooden 
ig Ha een pulled down, and in their place 
pe Mi . — a brick structure, with iron 
ae Th eel girders, and a roof of corrugated 
Pe een pe will accommodate 2, 500 persons, 
refteshmen tc of the stand entrance is gained to a 
he er amiga 56 ft. by 38 ft. A kitchen serves 
room, 96h Aap on the one side, and a dining- 
on tas y 26 ft., on the other, Accommoda- 
atthe enn ene for ladies. Behind the stand 
Tattersall's - the police-office cells, East of 
about a thirgitt 'S @ Saddling paddock cccupying 
res exercising h hen acre, with brick and tiled shed 
architects nf a et in inclement weather. The 


Ww Stand were Messrs, W, 





Mortimer & Son, Lincoln; and the builders were 
Messrs. Wright & Son, Lincoln, the contract price, 
exclusive of the saddling paddock, being over 
ooo/, 

ALTERATIONS, ST. BLAZEY CHURCH, CORN- 
WALL —Tenders having been invited for re-roofing 
and internal alterations of St. Blazey Church, from 
plans by Mr. Sedding, of Plymouth, eight tenders 
have been received. That of Messrs. Hobbs & 
Bartlett, Callington, 5352. ros., has been accepted. 

WESLEYAN CHURCH, ALREWAS, STAFFORD- 
SHIRE.—The foundation stones of the new Wesleyan 
church and school, Alrewas, were laid recently. 
The building will be of red brick, relieved with stone 
dressings. ‘The plan of the church is cruciform, and 
the transepts and vestries connect into the school 
which runs parallel, forming a quadrangle. There 
will be an apse, with pulpit at the side, and another 
feature of the building will be the open-timbered 
hammer-beam roo*% Entrance will be made by 
means of a narthex, extending the whole width of 
the front of the building. The church will accom- 
modate 300 persons, and the Sunday school 250. 
The cost of the building is estimated at 1,025/ , and 
the contractor is Mr. R. Kershaw, Burton-on-Trent, 
Messrs. Gordon, Lowther, and Gunton, of London, 
are the architects. 

NEW SCHOOLS AND CHAPEL, LEEDS.—Founda- 
tioa-stones of new schools and chapel, in connexion 
with Oxford-place Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, 
Leeds, have just been laid. The joint architects 
are Mr. George F. Danby and Mr. William H. 
Thorp. If funds had permitted of the erection of 
an entirely new structure, the chapel building would 
have been raised to a considerable height, with the 
floor elevated on a basement stage. As itis, the old 
boundary-wall and entrance-gates will be removed, 
the ground-floor raised 15 in., and a flight of steps 
will be constructed across the whole of the chapel 
front, giving access to the principal entrance- 
porch in the centre of the facade, and also to the 
twoside entrances. The building will be carried up 
to an additional height of about 24 ft. from the 
main cornice level by means of a central pedi- 
mented gable, and cupolas at either side, 
crowning corner pavilions. The leading features of 
the front will consist of a rusticated ground-floor 
stage, with piers, banded alternately with brick and 
stone ashlar work, marking the angles of the corner 
pavilions and the central gable; a bold projecting 
central porch, with a segmental arched canopy 
carried on rusticated piers, ani coupled Ionic 
columns; and two square-headed side-entrances, 
with circular fanlights and carved spandrels. The 
upper first-floor stage will be embellished by coupled 
and single columns, with carved composite capitals 
of a Renaissance character, carrying a bold entabla- 
ture, with a projecting cornice. <A _ three-light 
window in the central gable will be surmounted 
above the cornice level by a moulded, rusticated 
arch, the tympanum of which will be filled in with 
a moulded circular light and carved side panels. 
The synod hall, which will be brought up to the 
frontage line, will be connected with the principal 
front by means of a quadrant. A tower about rio ft. 
in height will form a leading feature in the block, 
On the plan it is square-shaped up to the top 
of the stage immediately above the eaves of the main 
building, with rusticated angle piers and carved 
scroll terminals, and it is then surmounted by an 
octagonal belfry stage with open arcaded sides, 
carrying an ogee-shaped, domical roof. A treatment 
similar to that of the central gable of the chapel will 
be employed at the gable end of the lecture hall. 
The Park-lane elevation of the chapel will be re-faced 
with brick and stone work, with a pavilion at the 
south-west angle, with a lead-domed roof and two 
projecting central bays, with rusticated pilasters 
carrying moulded cornices and pedimented gables. 
The new Sunday-school building, fronting Oxford- 
row, is designed to harmonise with the chapel 
renovation, but its design is of a more domestic 
type. The principal block, with high-pitched 
roof over the large schoolroom, will have gables 
at either end, with moulded carved sides and 
pediments, and two small gables in the centre of 
the front to relieve the eaves line. The first-floor 
stage will be treated with rusticated projecting 
pilasters. When completed, the school, which is 
to be lighted by eiectricity, will accommodate 660 
children. It is estimated that the total cost of the 
alterations and extensions will be 18,000/, 

LIBERAL CLUB, DEwsBURY.—On the 2oth inst. 
Mr. Oldroyd, M.P., opened a new club-house in 
Boothroyd-lane, Dewsbury, named the Gladstone 
Liberal Club, and which has been erected from 
designs by Messrs, D. & W. Thornton, architects, 
of Dewsbury. 

St. MARY'S CHURCH, OXFORD.—The sum of 
1,7507. is to be spent on the restoration of the 
pinnacles and battlements of the nave of St. Mary’s 
(the University) Church, in accordance with the 
design of Mr. T. G, Jackson, R.A. 

CHURCH AND SCHOOLS, PARKGATE, NEAR 
CHESTER.—New church and schools are being 
erected on the Parade, Parkgate, according to the 
plans and under the superintendence of Messrs. 
Frederick Fraser and Warburton, architects, War- 
rington, Thecost of the building is estimated at 
9,000/. Further extensions to the schools are con- 
templated over the above sum, and the architects 


@ large covered playground, roofed in a singles 
of im ft. The cousasite for the work is Mr. Wm. 

Fleming, of Neston. 

TENNENT-STREET MISSION HALL AND SCHOOLS, 

BELFAST.—The new schools connected with Done- 

gall-street Independent Church were recently 

opened. The architect of the building is Mr. T. H. 

M‘Call, and the builder Mr. George Alexander. 

The upper part is to be used for Sabbath-school 

and mission work, and the lower as day-schools. 

NEW CHURCH FOR FLOOKBURGH, LANCASHIRE. 
—The parish of Flookburgh, Cark-in-Cartmel, is to 
be provided with a new church. Plans of the pro- 
jected structure have been prepared by Messrs. 
Austin & Paley, architects, of Lancaster. 
CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, STAFFORD. — This 
building has just been reopened after alterations, 
&c. - It has been lengthened 15 ft. A new front has 
bzenerected. The stone portico, which for many 
years formed the entrance to the old Infirmary at 
Stafford, has been adapted to the new front of the 
building. The interior has been almost rebuilt. A 
new rostrum and platform have been erected ; the 
organ has been brought from the gallery to the 
ground floor, and is placed to the left of the 
minister ; the galleries are entirely new ; as are also 
the windows, which are filled with leaded lights of 
tinted glass. There is now a vestibule with double 
doors. The building is lighted by the electric light, 
which has been installed by Messrs, Lea, Son, & 
Co., of Shrewsbury. The architects were Messrs. 
Ingall & Son, of Birmingham, and the builder Mr. 
J. Biggs, of the same city. The painting has been 
done by Mr. Adams, of Stafford, and the organ has 
been enlarged and re-erected by the original builder, 
Mr. Banfield, of Birmingham. 

THE UsHER HALL, EDINBURGH.—The special 
committee of Edinburgh Town Council, charged with 
the duty of looking out for a suitable site for the 
Usher Hall had before them on the rsth inst. sketch 
plans of the Charlotte-square and Music Hall sites, 
prepared by Councillor Cameron, and based on the 
information supplied by Mr. Morham, the City 
Architect, as to what was necessary to be provided 
in a desirable scheme. After considering the two 
sets of plans, the Lord Provost moved that the sub- 
committee should now report to the Lord Provost's 
committee as to the present position of the matter, 
and recommending the adoption of the site on the 
north side of Charlotte-square, which, it was said, 
could b2 acquired at a cost not exceeding that of any 
other eligible site in the city. Dean of Guild Miller 
seconded the motion. Treasurer M’Crae moved, 
and Mr. Telfer seconded, delay, but the motion was 
carried by a majority of six to two. The general 
scheme approved by the sub-committee contem- 
plates the erection of the building on the area 
covered by the seven centre houses of the north side 
of Charlotte-square, the east and west wings, each 
containing two houses, being left as at present. A 
carriage-way at the level of Charlotte-square, 30 ft. 
wide, will be carried round the proposed block, 
giving direct access to and egress from ali 
parts of the buildings. The sketch plans 
show on the street level a large central 
hall, about the siz? of the grand hall of St. 
Andrew's Halls, Glasgow. On the first-floor level 
there will be a grand corridor, or crush space, 
reached by double central stairs. A horse-shoe 
balcony will run round three sides of the grand hall, 
and a second gallery can be introduced if thought 
desirable. The central hall is flanked on either side 
by a chamber concert hall and another small hall, 
each with accommodation for between 400 and 500, 
and a spacious vestibule affords direct access to the 
inner lobbies. On the first-floor level, galleries for 
art or social purposes run the whole length of the 
east and west sides of the building. Although the 
halls were shown ez suite on the plans, the arrange- 
ments are such that each of the halls can be used for 
separate gatherings at one and the same time with- 
out causing inconvenience, and all the halls can be: 
approached by the grand entrance, besides their own: 
side entrances. Ample accommodation is provided: 
for reception-rooms, cloak-rooms, service-rooms, &e.. 
The fall of the ground at the north side of the square: 
gives facilities for a basement floor, where the heat- 
ing and ventilating apparatus can be placed, as well. 
as the necessary stores. —Edinburgh Dispatch. 

Sr, AUGUSTINE'S, KILBURN.—We are glad to 
learn that there is a probability of the tower and 
spire of Mr. Pearson's fine church at Kilburn being; 
at length completed. 

BOARD SCHOOLS, GREAT BENTLEY, EsSEX.— 
New schools for the Great Bentley School Board 
have just been opened near Bentley Railway Station. 
The school and master’s residence are built of red: 
brick relieved with Bath-stone dressings. The roofs. 
are covered with brown Broseley tiles, and octagonal 
cloak-rooms are situate at the north and south 
ends. The schools have accommodation for 274 
children, together with a board-room. The large 
room contains accommodation for 150, and is so 
arranged that on removal of a glass partition the 
room is enlarged to 22 ft. by 58 ft., with three en- 
trances., The babies’ room contains accommodation 
for fifty-four infants, and the boys’ class-room for 
sixty. Round each of the rooms runs a wooden 
dado, and tbe corridors have a dado of salt-glazed 
brick. The flooring is of wood blocks, and Boyles 
foul-air exits and Jobns’ fresh-air inlets have been 





are preparing plans. These include the erection of 


used throughout, The schoolmaster’s house adjoins 
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the schools. The architect for the schools is Mr. 
J. W. Start, F.S.1., of Colchester and Harwich, and 
the contractor Mr. E,. West, of Chelmsford, 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


HALIFAX SEWAGE WorKs.—At the Halifax 
Town Hall recently Major-General H. D. Crozier, 
R E., conducted an inquiry on behalf of the Local 
Government Board into applications by the Corpo- 
ration to borrow 32 ooo/, for purposes of sewerage 
and sewage disposal, 25,000/. for waterworks pur- 
poses, and 364/. for swing doors for the New 
Markets. The Town Clerk (Mr. K. Walton) ap- 
peared for the Corporation. ‘The Borough Engineer 
(Mr. E. R. S. Escott) was called, and presented the 
various details of estimated expenditure. 

WHITBY IMPROVEMENTS.—On the 18th inst., 

Col. W. Langston Coke, M.Inst.C.E., held an 
inquiry at the Urban District Council Chamber, 
Whitby, respecting the Council's application for 
authority to borrow 2 s5oo/. for the construction of 
new roads on the West Cliff. Mr. T. K. Scott, 
Town Surveyor, produced plans of the improve- 
ments, after which evidence was given in favour of 
the proposal. 
_ WATER SuppLy, BELPER.—An inquiry was held 
in the High-street School, Belper, recently, by Mr. 
F. H, Tullock, M.Inst.C.E., one of the Inspectors 
of the Local Government Board. The District 
Council had made application for a loan of 8,400/, 
to lay mains and pipes in connexion with the water 
supply. The Engineers (Messrs. C. & F. W. Hod- 
son), and the Clerk of the works(Mr. Samples) were 
in attendance, The plans were laid before the 
Inspector. 

SEWERAGE OF PEMBROKE.—At a meeting of 
the Pembroke Town Council 1ezently, the scheme 
for the sewerage of Pembroke, submitted by Messrs. 
F, Beesley & Sons, Westminster, with some modifi- 
cations respecting the outfall, was adopted, and it 
was decided to submit it to the Loca! Government 
Board forthwith. The works will cost about 6 ooo/, 

SEWERAGE SCHEME, CAMBRIDGE. — A Local 
Government Inquiry was conducted at the Guild- 
hall, Cambridge, recently, by Col. J. T. Marsh, 
R.E, The subject was the application of the Town 
Council for sanction to borrow 25,000/. for works of 
sewerage and sewage disposal. There were present 
Messrs. J. E. L, Whitehead (Town Clerk), J. T. 
Wood (Engineer to the Works), and E. W. arry 
(Borough Surveyor). There was no opposition. 

ELECTRIC AND GAs LIGHTING AT DOUGLAS.— 
The Douglas (Isle of Man) Town Council, with a 
view to the better lighting of the bay front and the 
main thoroughfare to Woodbourne, on the outskirts 
of the town, invited tenders from the Electric Power 
Company for lighting by powerful arc lamps, and 
from the gas company by the most approved incan- 
descent system. The former offers to light, free of 
all cost to the town, the promenade, main artery 
and thoroughfare to Woodbourne, with 67 arc- 
lamps of 1,200 candle power. In return they ask for 
leave to work the bay tramway with electric trolley 
cars, power to lay mains for private lighting, and’to 
lay tramways to the railway station. On sale of the 
current they will pay 5 per cent. of the gross 
income, and 15 per cent. of the gross income of the 
North Quay tramway. The gas company offers to 
light the promenade with 120 double candle Wells- 
bach burners for r20/. a year, and the remainder of 
the town at a correspondingly low price. 

PROPOSED NEW BRIDGE AT KEw. —For the 
last three years the Middlesex County Council and 
the Surrey County Council have been negotiating 
terms for the erection of a new bridge across the 
Thames at Kew. A short time ago it was announced 
that terms had been arranged between the two 
County Councils, and that the building of the new 
bridge wou'd be proceeded with forthwith. Now, 
however, an intimation has been received Stating 
that an usexpected hitch has occurred. It had 
been decided that the gradients of the new bridge 
should be one in forty, but it is found that in order 
to get such a gradient it will be necessary to raise 
the road crossing the foot of the bridge 6 ft., which 
will cut off access to a hotel on one side, and to 
some business premises on the other, and also 
seriously inte f-re with other rights of property. It 
appears that the only way to get out of the difficulty 
1s to get a special Act of Parliament passed, and it 
is now too late to do that this year. 

BUILDING A RAILWAY BRIDGE IN THIRTEEN 
Hours.—At Loughborough, Leicestershire, south 
of the station, an old bridge was recently 
demolished, a new one constructed, and the metals 
relaid for the heavy week-day traffic in the short 
space of thirteen hours. ‘ The work became imperative 
to prevent the line being flooded during a period of 
exceptionally heavy rains. The new bridge is of 
steel, and the special feature connected with it is 
that no less than eight arches are constructed in one 
piece, the whole being supported by steel pillars 
instead of brick abutments as heretofore. The work 
was done under the superintendence of Mr, Loney, 
the Midland Railway Company's resident engineer 
at Leicester. 

RANDY MERE RESERVOIR.— Messrs, Parker & 
Sharp, contractors of York, have been given the 
contract for the lining of the floor and sides of this 
reservoir with concrete; the work tq be completed 
n twelve months. 
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FOREIGN. 


FRANCE.—The Jury on Architectural exhibits at 
the Champ de Mars Salon this year is composed 
of MM. Chaine, Sauvageot, and Benouville, with 
MM. Gout and Plumet as Supplementary Jurors. 
——M. Chaplain, Member of the Institute, who 
succeeded M. Coutan, sculptor, as artistic director 
of the Sévres Manufactory, has resigned his post. 
It will now be taken by M. Sandier, who has for 
several months been the head of the decoration 
works. The new Director is an architect. In 
America, where he has built several large hotels, he 
has made great use of c¢ramigque in architecture. He 
has also been attached to a large manufactory in the 
East.——The new buildings of the Museum reserved 
for comparative anatomy and paleontology will 
shortly be opened. They were built by M. Dutert, 
and are in the Rue de Buffon; the principal facade 
is in the Boulevard de 1'Hépital——The annual 
exhibition of the pupils of the Academie Julian 
in the Rue Lafitte is announced, and also the 
exhibition of pastels by M. Albert Bussy in 
the Durand Gallery.——M. Raoul Verlet has just 
finished the monument in honour of Guy de Mau- 
passant, which will be exhibited at the Salon, and is 
afterwards to be erected in the Parc Monceau, close 
to the Naumachie.——The Municipal Council of 
Nancy has asked the Government to establish a 
complete system of fortifications round the town. —— 
The pretty facade of the old chapel of Notre Dame 
de Galles at Cosne is being destroyed. It dates 
from the eleventh century.——There is a question of 
preserving in a State museum the decorative group 
which crowns the central pavilion of the Palais 
de l'Industrie, also the large bas-relief under the 
arch of the entrance door of the Palais. These two 
works were executed in 1854 by MM. Elias Robert 
and Vilain.——The town of Chalons-sur-Marne has 
just opened a competition for the enlargement of 
the College Communal. The expense is estimated 
at 400,000 francs. -—M. Ferdinand Faivre, sculptor, 
pupil of MM. Cavelier and G. Barrias, has just 
been commissioned by the Egyptian Government to 
decorate the new museum of antiquities at 
Cairo. For the principal door there will be 
two caryatides, 4 metres 75 centimetres in height, 
symbolising ‘‘Haute” and ‘‘ Basse Egypte.’’—— 
The town of Avignon has just opened a competition 
for the building of a central market in this town. 
The expense is estimated at 400,000 francs. ——The 
‘Société historique" of Passy and Auteuil have 
taken the initiative of erecting a monument at the 
Ranelagh, commemorating the visit of the Emperor 
and Empress of Russia. This monument, which is 
to be executed by M. Gustave Michel, sculptor (grand 
prix at the 1896 Salon), will be five metres high, —— 
The French Archzological Congress will hold its 
sixty-fourth session at Nimes from May 18 to 
May 25. 

GERMANY.—Weare pleased to be able to record 
the fact that the Emperor William bas not forgotten 
architects and sculptors in his list of honours on the 
occasion of the ceremonies at Berlin. The Court 
sculptor, Professor Reinhold Begas, has been given 
the Cross of the Hohenzollern Order ; his brother, 
Carl Eegas of Cassel, and his assistants—Messrs. 
Bernewitz, Cauer, Felderhoff, Goetz, and Waegener 
have received distinctions—and likewise the archi- 
tect, Gustav Halmhuber. ‘‘ Baurath " Werner 
of Berlin bas received an order. The clerk 
of works, foremen, and contractors, on the 
Emperor William I,’s monument have also not been 
forgotten.—A considerable amount of sculpture 
has been ordered for the Houses of Parliament 
at Berlin, in which the. interior decorations are 
as yet far from complete. Professor Wallot, the 
architect, has also already given several commis- 
sions for the fresco work.——No less than fifteen 
groups of sculpture have now been ordered by the 
Emperor for the Avenue of Victory. From an official 
report we see that the monument to the Emperor 
Frederick, which has been erected by voluntary sub- 
scription on the battlefield of Worth, has cost nearly 
15,000/,, of which the monument proper has absorbed 
12,500/,—The Municipality of Berlin are considering 
the erection of four more bridges over the waterways 
in their city. There is to be a new Alsen bridge at a 
cost of about 25,000/, There is to bea bridge at the 
Ross Strasse costing about 8 ooo/,, and the Mockern 
bridge is to be renewed at a cost of 15,000/, There 
will be a fourth bridge costing about 22,c00/, The 
extent of the building operations in the City 
Engineer's Department, more particularly in respect 
to bridges, is remarkable.——Considerable improve- 
ments are to be made to the main thoroughfare of 
Berlin ‘‘ Unter den Linden” in the neighbour- 
hood of the Opera House, which itself is also 
to undergo further considerable alterations. It 
is not improbable that two wings will be 
added to the Opera House, which would 
certainly be an advantage as the accommoda- 
tion in this building is very cramped. The 
new wings will encroach on certain side thorough- 
fares which the Municipality will, however, 
present to the Royal owner of the building. ——The 
annual Schinkel celebration took place recently 
under the auspices of the Berlin Architectural 
Society, and was followed by a banquet.——We 
have to record the death of Overbaurath Matheis at 
Munich, who held a leading position in the Office of 
Works for the Bavarian Government since 1882 ; also 
that of Professor Kopp, whose work was particularly 









associated with the Royal Technical College at 
Stuttgart. He was a sculptor by profession anda 
master of architectural modelling and bas relief 
work, The sculpture carried out in his studio will 
be found on most of the principal buildings at 
Stuttgart.——There will be the usual Annual Art 
Exhibition this year, and the exhibition buildings 
near the Lehrte Station will again be used. An 
influential committee of artists representing the 
Royal Academy and the various artist associations 
will form the executive of the show. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


PROFESSIONAL AND BUSINESS ANNOUNCE- 
MENTS.—Messrs. Smith, Brodrick, & Lowther 
architects, have removed from Cogan-chambers, 
Hull, to York-chambers, 77, Lowgate, in the same 
city.——Messrs. Easton, Anderson, & Goolden are 
changing their address this week from 3. Whitehall- 
place to Broad Sanctuary-chambers, S.W. They 
have given up their office at 22, Billiter-street, 

ROMAN LINCOLN.—Digging commenced on the 
15th inst. for the remaining column of the Roman 
colonnade, which it was expected would be found 
under the pavement in front of Mr. W. Blaze's shop 
in the Bail, and in the course of the day the work- 
men made a discovery of quite an unexpected 
character. It was thought that perhaps this pillar 
might have been a double one, to correspond with 
the one next it on the north, but it was found to 
be a triple column, The main shaft appears to be 
exactly in a line with the columns previously ex. 
posed, and it is larger than the other two, into both 
of which it is let almost at right angles. A singular 
feature of this tripie column is that the mouldings 
on each are of a diffzrent height from the base. The 
discovery of this column tends to support the view 
held by the late Precentor Venables, that these extra 
shafts were introduced in order to give an air of 
strength and solidity to the corners of the building 
rather than to remedy some failure in the architec- 
ture of the portico, which latter was regarded as 
the more likely when the first double column was dis- 
covered, The nineteen columns, of which the 
colonnade is now known to have consisted, stand as 
follows :—The first column to the north, and which 
was the first discovered, is a double column standing 
east and west ; then, at intervals of about 16ft., are 
four single columns; next is a double column 
standing north and south, and then comes the triple 
column just unearthed, five single columns at similar 
distances, and then two double columns, both 
standing north and south; four more single 
columns, and finally, at the south end, a double 
column, standing east and west. With one excep- 
tion, therefore, all the twin columns stand one way. 
Plans of the latest discovery are being made by Mr. 
H. H. Dunn, architect, Lincoln, and will be de- 
posited at the Corporation offices. Mr. Dunn has 
also made a coloured drawing of the beautiful 
tesselated paving found the previous week, an¢ it is 
understood that the Corporation intent making 
further excavations at the place where this was 
discovered.—Lincoln Mercury. ; ‘ 

SOUTHEND PigR Works.—A special meeting of 
the Southend Town Council was held on the 16th 
inst. to seal the supplemental contract for the pier 
works. The Town Clerk said the agreement was 
that Messrs. Murdoch & Cameron should go on 
under a fresh contiact, with Mr. Brunlees as the 
engineer ; but if any fresh question arose it was 
to be referred to a separate engincer as referee, 
Sufficient of the work was to be finished for the 
steamboats to use the pier by the Friday before 
Whitsun, and the whole within sixteen weeks. : If 
they failed to complete the work, the Capers 
could step in and remove the work done near : e 
old pier-head, and the contractors would forfeit 
1,000, If the work were done, a bonus of wo 
was to b2 given to the contractor. The ~—_ 
security of 1,700/, had been replaced by a fres 
bond of 2,000/. The contractors were to employ a 
competent foreman, and if they failed to do ago 
Engineer could employ one and charge the firm 
with the expense. The terms of the contract = 
more stringent than those of the o!d one, and in = 
Corporation's favour. There was to be ~ re 
law over it; every question was to be settled Dy 
arbitration. The supplemental contract was su 

ly seated. 

ee HISTORY AND MONUMENTS.—In the 
third and last of a seriesof lectures on ‘*Greek sr 
and Extant Monuments,” Professor Percy Gar - ’ 
at the Royal Institution, recently pointed = ed 

in ancient Athens, political history ran paralle _- 
development of art and religion, and each — 
the other. After the Persian wars the Athen: 7 
came back to their city in no conservative —_ 
The first thing they did was to rebuild the — 
and they took the materials ready to hand, inclu re 
fragments of columns, sepulchral monuments, * 
Then they turned their attention to the Acropolis, 
ildi i ted were still the 
and the buildings which they erec Range 
admiration of the world. The history . - pe 
temples was very striking. One of the firs —— 
gods to be honoured was Pan, whose grotto — 
up in gratitude for his supposed interference on je 
behalf at the battle of Marathon, The wooden s 7 
rved; was safely house, 
of Athena, carefully preserved, pean 
and Themistocles evolved a project for a new pie, 








but his plans were stopped by his fall. Pericles 
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eat opportunity, and, in spite of 
found Layee = of A intended for defence 
protes sed in this manner, continued the work, 
bein H by the great sculptor Pheidias. ; A great 
assistec fe of Athena, standing 4o ft. high, on a 
bronze t as erected, and employment was given to 
— of artificers and workmen. The Parthenon, 
with its statues, carvings, &c., —_ an ideal summary 
f Athenian history. In succeeding years a more 
ft) servative spirit set in, but still every great event 
eo commemorated by some addition to the glories 
fthis unique structure. Greek art lay at the root 
e oa sented in outward form the growth 
of all art ; it repre Ma rtial enter- 
of the nation, its poetry, religion, ma os a h 
prises, and politics, = was therefore worthy of the 
and closest study. 
OT SRDEEN GRANITE ASSOCIATION, — The 
annual assembly of this Association took place in 
Douglas Hotel, Aberdeen, on the roth inst. Coun- 
cillor Boddie, in proposing ‘‘ The Town and Trade 
of Aberdeen,” referred to the large demand for 
polished granite fronts for London and the pro- 
yinces. Baillie Taggart, who presided at supper, 
replying for the toast of ‘‘ The Association,” spoke 
of the proposed granite statue of Hygeia for Duthie 
Park, and said the Association were to present to 
the Aberdeen Art Gallery and Museum a collection 
of different granites as a permanent exhibit. 

REREDOS, NEWTON FLOTMAN CHURCH, NorR- 
rOLK.—A memorial reredos in stone (a gift to the 
church) was dedicated a short time since by the 
Bishop of Thetford at Newton Flotman. _The 
design of the reredos was by Mr. Lee, architect, 
London. The stonework and carving of the diaper 
work which fills the panels has been executed by 
Mr. A. W. Perfitt, Long Stratton. 

Fire AT BUILDERS’ PREMISES.—Shortly after 
one o'clock on the morning of the 22nd inst. an 
outbreak of fire occurred on premises in Warren- 
lane, Woolwich, occupied by Messrs, Kirk & Randall, 
builders. The fire originated in the boiler-house on 
the ground floor, and in a short time the flames were 
spreading right and left, threatening to involve the 
whole building, which consisted of three floors, 
measuring 100 ft, one way by 300 ft. the other. A 
watchman, however, was on duty, and, getting a 
hydrant to work, he held the flames in check until 
the arrival of the firemen from the Woolwich and 
Shooter's Hill stations. Two more hydrants were 
then requisitioned, and within an hour the outbreak 
was under control. 

OLD ARCHWAY, CHESTER.—The old archway of 
St. Michael’s Church, Chester, is being preserved. 
The archway, or gateway, once formed the entrance 
from Bridge-street-row to St. Michael’s Church, 
Chester, and was taken down in 1852, when the 
church was rebuilt. It consists of two periods of 
architecture, two-thirds being Norman work, while 
the doorway proper is about 400 years later. It has 
now been removed to the corner of Grosvenor Park 
called the Quarry, where another arch, which 
belonged to St. Mary’s Nunnery, has found a rest- 
ing-place since 1870.—Chester Chronicle, 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF A HIGHLAND ESTATE.— 
A scheme of improvement has just been carried out 
on the Highland estate of Loch Rosque, in Ross- 
shire, the property of Mr. Bignold. A considerable 
sum of money has been expended in beautifying the 
grounds around the mansion house, but the prin- 
cipal feature of the improvement has been the 
planting with forest trees of the hills for miles along 
the Achanault and Gairloch roads. The plans and 
designs, so far asthe mansion house is concerned, 
bo furnished by Mr. Carruthers, architect, Inver- 

OLD ARCHITECTURE IN LIVERPOOL.—At a 
recent meeting of the Liverpool Teachers’ Guild at 
University College, Professor F, M. Simpson, M.A., 
Professor of Architecture, lectured on ‘‘ Old Archi- 
tecture in Liverpool.’ The lecturer dealt chiefly 
with eighteenth century architecture, as it was during 
that century that Liverpool, through its increasing 
trade with America and the West Indies, grew most 
a f Rows of houses were built on what were 

*n outskirts, but are now in the middle of the 
town, Such houses are found in Great George- 
Square, Hanover-street and Duke-street, Islin ton, 
“t. Anne-street, and St, Paul’s-square "Reual the 
cathedral the best old houses are seen ‘though man 
pen have been knocked down to make room for 
‘dame aa The lecturer described the 
=. ese eighteenth century houses, 

, externally, are plain, even severe, The 
one rich spot which attracts the eye is the door- 
Way, and although the principle is the same in 
all, the variety in design, slight as it is, is positivel 
amazing. In front of the house were ine ily 
cast-iron railings and ornamental 1 inden 
often masters; 1 Jamp standards, 
+ el a of the smith’s craft. But, 
Very Prout all, the feeling left upon the mind is 

y Impressive on account of the good pro ti 
of their different parts. This eff a aan te 
the size and hie of tare ect is produced by 
buildings suited : © windows. They were 
and to the times © the people who lived in them, 
stately, plain but a which they lived—simple but 
showed a seri efined. Professor Simpson then 
portion ana ph slides, as examples of good pro- 
graphs of well-known ont. of ornament. Photo- 
the screen to Ganen hg were then thrown on 
century doorways, Steps, g 


These incluted hours -d ables, and iron railings. 


Slater-street, Kent-street, 


Duke-street, Hanover-street, Great George-square, 
Daulby-street, Parliament-street, Union-street, and 
the almshouses near Arrad-street. The lecturer also 
showed some slides of the Cathedral, Town Hall, 
and Blue Coat School, and said that the latter was 
probably the oldest domestic building in the town, 
and the one which gave him most pleasure as an 
architect. 

THE WIDENING OF FLEET-STREET.—On Tues- 
day next, the 3oth inst., at the Commissioners of 
Sewers, Mr. Alderman Treloar will move that the 
necessary notices be served to acquire all interests in 
all the premises (fifteen houses) between Ludgate- 
circus and Salisbury-court, so that this important 
improvement may be at once proceeded with. The 
London County Council has agreed to pay 85,390/. 
towards the cost of this portion of the improvement, 
which, if adopted, will mak2 Fleet-street 60 ft. wide, 
adding 16ft. to the width from Ludgate-circus to 
Salisbury-court, that is to say, for 320ft. of its 
length. The entire length of Fleet-street from 
Temple Bar to Ludgate-circus is 1,670 ft., so that 
the proposal is to widen at once about one-fifth of 
the whole length of the street. 

DAGNALL PARK ESTATE, SELHURST, SURREY. 
—This freehold estate, adjoining Selhurst station, 
has recently been disposed of, and the purchaser has 
retained Messrs. Palgraves, 12, Victoria-street, 
S.W., as architects and surveyors for the extensive 
building operations to be commenced immediately. 

THE City WALLS, EXETER.—On April 5 a 
length of about one hundred and ninety feet of the 
old city walls of Exeter is to be put up for auction, in 
connexion with surrounding land. We presume 
this means the destruction of the wall. About one- 
third of the city is still surrounded by its old wall. 

PROFESSOR AITCHISON’S ROYAL ACADEMY LEC- 
TURES.—We have in type the promised table of 
dimensions of various Cathedrals, but we are 
obliged to postpone it on account of the space 
required for the Building Exhibition article. 
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LEGAL, 
IMPORTANT POINT UNDER A BUILDING 
CONTRACT : 


CASE IN THE COURT OF APPEAL, 


THE case of Dodd v. Churton came before the 
Court of Appeal, composed of the Master of the 
Rolls and Lords Justices Lopes and Chitty, on the 
zoth inst., it being an action brought by a builder 
in the Whitchurch County Court against the building 
owner to recover the balance due under a building 
contract. The defendant admitted the claim, but 
he counterclaimed to recover so/, as liquidated 
damages for delay in completing the work. It 
appeared that by the contract the plaintiff under- 
took to make certain alterations and additions to the 
defendant’s house for 664/., as set forth in the 
specification, and according to the general condi- 
tions annexed thereto. By Clause 1 of the general 
condition ‘‘the whole of the works and any other 
works that may be ordered as additions to this 
contract are to be executed and completed in the 
best and most workmanlike manner, and with the 
best materials of their several kinds, and everything 
to be ‘done to the full spirit and intent of this con- 
tract, which is intended to comprise everything 
necessary to the perfect completion of the works. 
Every part of the works to be done to the satisfac- 
tion of the architects, and their direction to be 
followed in every respect, and their opinion 
on all questions relating to the works or con- 
tract to be final and conclusive.’’ Clause 4 :— 
‘‘Any authority given by the architects for any 
alteration or addition in or to the works is not to 
vitiate the contract, but all additions, omissions, or 
variations made in carrying out the works for which 
a price may not have been previously agreed upon 
are to be measured and valued and certified for by 
the architects and added to or deducted from the 
amount of the contract as the case may be accord- 
ing to the detailed schedule of prices on which the 
contract was formed. The schedule of prices to 
apply to all deductions and to additions up to 15 
per cent. above the amount ofthe contract ; any addi- 
tional works beyond 15 per cent. above the amount 
of the contract and any item to which the schedule of 
prices does not apply to be allowed for at such prices 
as the architects may consider fair and reasonable.” 
Clause 24:—. . . . ‘‘The whole of the works to be 
completed by June 1, 1892, under a penalty of 2/. 
per week for every week that any part of the works 
remains unfinished after that date as liquidated 
damages.” It transpired that extra works to the 
amount of 22/. 18s. 8d. were ordered, and the total 
works were not completed until twenty-seven weeks 
after the time specified for completion. The 
defendant, after allowing two weeks’ additional time 
for the completion of the extra works ordered, 
counterclaimed for 50/., being 2/7. per week for 
twenty-five weeks, as liquidated damages for the 
delay in completion. The learned County Court 
Judge held that the ordering of the extra works was 
a waiver of the stipulation to pay damages for delay, 
and gave judgment for the plaintiff on the counter- 
claim. In the Divisional Court Mr. Justice Wills 
agreed with the learned County Court Judge, while 
Mr. Justice Wright differed, the judgment of the 
learned County Court Judge therefore standing. 








The defendant now appealed. 


At the conclusion of the arguments of counsel the 
Master of the Rolls, in giving judgment, said that 
the extra work admittedly delayed the completion 
beyond the time that would have been occupied in 
executing the specified works. The contract gave 
the building owner the right to call upon the builder 
to do extra works. A recognised rule had been laid 
down in ‘‘ Holme v. Guppy,” that if the building 
owner ordered extra works beyond the specified 
works which increased the time necessary for com- 
pletion, the building owner was disabled from claim- 
ing penalties for delay in completion. If that were 
not so it would be a most unreasonable burden to 
put upon the builder to do extra works, and then if 
the whole works were not completed within the 
specified time to claim the specified penalties from 
him. Again, it was laid down in ‘‘ Westwood v. 
the Secretary of State for India’’ that the fact that 
the contract entitled the building owner to call upon 
the builder to do extra works did not prevent the 
application of the above rule. Then came the case 
of ‘‘ Jones v. St. John’s College,” which was an 
exception to that rule. In that case it was stated in 
the pleadings that the builder had agreed that if 
extra works were ordered to conclude the entire 
works within the stipulated time. The Court held 
that if the builder were foolish enough to agree to 
that, even though it became impossible to com- 
plete the works within the time, he must take the 
consequences. In the present case the builder did 
not by the agreement undertake such a foolish 
responsibility. The rule of construction was that 
if a particular construction allowed of an unreason- 
able result the court would be slow to adopt that 
construction. In the case of ‘‘ Jones v. St. John’s 
College” the contract was set out in the pleadings 
and admitted on demurrer. The present contract 
could not be construed as was the contract in Jones's 
case. ‘Therefore, the building owner, if entitled by 
the contract to order extra works, had by ordering 
the extra works deprived himself of the right to 
claim the penalties They would, therefore, adopt 
the judgment of Mr. Justice Wills in preference to 
that of Mr. Justice Wright. 

The Lords Justices concurred, and the appeal was 
accordingly dismissed with costs. 

Mr. E. H. Lloyd appeared as counsel for the 
defendant (the appellant) and Mr. Loehnis for the 
plaintiff (the respondent). 





THE WORKING CLASS DWELLING 
SECTIONS OF THE LONDON BUILD. 
ING ACT SUCCESSFULLY EVADED, 


AT the Worship-street Police-court, on the 17th 
inst., Mr. Hyman Davis, builder and property- 
owner, of 65, Bishopsgate-street Without, appeared 
before Mr. Haden Corser in answer to a summons 
taken out by the London County Council for having 
failed to comply with a notice calling upon him to 
set back the front wall of No, 105, Brick-lane, Spital- 
fields, so that every part thereof should be at a 
distance in every direction not less than the “‘ pre- 
scribed distance” from the centre of the roadway 
(viz. 20 ft.) in accordance with Sections 13, 14, and 
200 of the London Building Act, 1894, the said 
house having recently been erected at a distance of 
only 12ft. x in. from the centre of the roadway to a 
height exceeding the width of the. street, and being 
alleged to be now occupied by persons of the 
working class. 

Mr. T. Seager Berry, in opening the case for the 
London County Council, drew the magistrate’s 
attention to the fact that there was no definition in 
the London Building Act of the term “ persons of 
the working class,”’ but referred him to the definition 
embodied in Section 75 of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act, 1890, which limited the term 
‘letting for habitation by persons of the working 
class” for the purposes of that section to “ letting 
a house or part of a house at a rent not exceeding 
in London 20/, a year.” ‘There was, however, a 
further definition which might be of assistance, 
namely, that contained in the Standing Orders of 
the House of Commons, and embodied in the South- 
Eastern Railway Company’s Act, 1896, and many 
other Railway Companies’ Acts, which was as 
follows: ‘‘The expression ‘ labouring class’ means 
and includes mechanics, artisans, labourers, and 
others working for wages; hawkers, costermongers, 
persons not working for wages, but working at some 
trade or handicraft without employing others except 
members of their own family, and persons other 
than domestic servants whose income does not 
exceed an average of 30s, a week, and the families 
of any such persons who may be residing with 
them.” He then pointed out the conditions under 
which a builder was entitled to build within 
the prescribed distance, as set forth in Sub-Section 5 
of Section 13, viz., that where it was desired to 
alter or re-erect a building existing either at the 
commencement of the Act, or at any time within 
seven years previously, and which stood within the 
prescribed distance, it was permitted by the Act to 
do so, provided that the builder got the plans of the 
old building certified by the District Surveyor ; but 
the privilege in Sub-Section 5 was restricted by the 
following proviso :—‘‘ Provided always that no 
dwelling house to be inhabited or adapted to be 
inhabited by persons of the working class shall 
without the consent of the Council be erected or re- 





erected within the prescribed distance toa height 
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exceeding the distance of the front or nearest 
external wall of such building from the opposite 
side of such street, and that no building or structure 
shall be converted into such dwelling house within 
the prescribed distance so as to exceed such height.” 
He contended that Mr. Davis had lost the privilege 
conferred by that section inasmuch as the building 
had been erected within the prescribed distance to 
a height exceeding the width of the street, and was 
now occupied by persons of the working class, and 
that by Section 206 the exemption or privilege 
enjoyed ceased when the building became used by 
persons of the working class and tne building there- 
upon became subject to the provisions of Section 
13(1). He also contended that this was not an 
alteration or re-erection within the meaning of 
Section 13 (5), inasmuch as the owner had erected 
eleven houses, each four stories high, with no back 
yards, on a site previously occupied by ten houses, 
each three stories high and each having a back 
yard. The case against No. 105 was taken as a test 
case, the Council contending that the decision in 
such case would govern each of the remaining ten 
houses of the block. 

Mr. Arthur Crow, District Surveyor for Spitalfields, 
was then called, and stated that the house in ques- 
tion was one of a row of eleven houses erected by 
Messrs. Davis Bros. in 1895, from plans prepared 
by Mr. H. H. Collins, ‘lhe site of the present 
houses was formerly occupied by ten houses, each 
of three stories, and having yards at the rear. The 
plans of those old houses were duly certified by him, 
in accordance with Section 13 (5) of the Act. (The 
certified plans were then put in evidence.) He 
examined the plans of the new buildings, and ap- 
proved them, on the understanding that the houses 
were not designed for persons of the working class. 
The accommodation shown by Mr. Collins’ plans 
included a shop and back room on the ground 
floor, and three floors over, with two rooms on each 
floor. The buildings were duly proceeded with and 
inspected by him from time to time. On January 
23, 1896, he found that six houses had been roofed 
in, and were being fitted up for occupation—that 
in each house the back rooms on each flcor were 
prepared to receive ranges, and that in No. 107 
ranges had been fitted on the ground and first 
floors. On January 24 he served notices of irregu- 
larity, which were produced, objecting to the houses 
under Secs. 13 and 41, onthe ground that they were 
being adapied for working-class dwellings. In reply 
he received a letter from Mr, Collins, which he pro- 
duced, stating, zv¢er alia, that, ‘‘as you must be 
aware, these buildings have never been erected for, 
nor are they intended for, the occupation of the 
artisan and labouring classes,” ‘Thereupon he con- 
sulted the Council's advisers, and, having regard to 
that letter, no action was taken. In October last 
his attention was called to the houses, and he in- 
spected them and found that they were sublet to 
various sub-tenants. Dealing with No. 105, the 
whole house was let by Mr. Davis to Israel Cohen, 
a working clockmaker, at 2/7. a week, who, with his 
wife and family, occupied the ground floor. Each 
floor above was sublet by Cohen to a separate 
family at 8s, 6d., 8s., and 63. a week respectively. 
Each sub-tenant was a cabinet maker by trade. 
He put in a plan, showing the house as at present 
existing. 

In cross-examination by Mr. Marshall Hall, who 
appeared for Mr. Davis, witness said, assuming 
the house not to be :. working-class dwelling, it did 
not infringe the Act as regards the line on which it 
fronted, but the party walls were not coincident with 
the old party walls; that he made a return to the 
Council of the houses when they were roofed in; 
that he had been paid his fees as District Surveyor ; 
that he thought the house was adapted for persons 
of the working class because it and the others in the 
block were so occupied, 

Mr. Thomas Blasbill, Superintending Architect of 
the London County Council, said that he had seen 
the house in question ; that Brick-lane was a high- 
way; that the Council had given no consent to the 
building, which was inside the prescribed distance. 

In cross-examination witness said that if the 
Council's views were correct a very large number of 
East End houses and some West End houses in 
pocr class neighbourhoods would be affected by it. 

Inspector Harvey, of the Whitechapel District 
Board of Works, said he had inspected the houses 
on several occasions. He confirmed the District 
Surveyor as to the occupation, and added that in 
No. 111 the two upper floors (four rooms) were 
occupied by a man to whom they were sublet at 15s. 

r week, with his wife and three children and ten 
odgers. At No, 115 there were three single room 
sub-tenancies, two by a laundress and an oflice char- 
woman, each paying 3s. 6d. a week rent. 

In reply to the Magistrate he said the cooking in 
the upstair rooms was done at open stoves. There 
were two water-closets in each house, 

Dr. Loane, Medical Officer of Health for White- 
chapel, said he had visited the houses, and he pro- 
duced some photographs of them. 

The tenant Cohen and one sub-tenant were 
called and corroborated as to rents and occupa- 
tions. 

The tenancy agreement with Cohen was produced 
together with his rent-book, containing rules to be 
observed by the tenants. 

The Magistrate in giving judgment, with out calling 





on Mr. Marshall Hall, said :—‘‘ The question I have 
to decide is whether the houses are within the mean- 
ing of Section 13 (5) of the Building Act, ‘ dwelling 
hcuses to be inhabited or adapted to be inhabited 
by persons of the working class.’ If they are, they 
are within the prescribed limits and must be set 
back. If they are not they may remain. There is 
nothing to guide me as to what is meant by 
‘ persons of the working class, except Section 75 of 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. 
If this is to b2 a guide, it is a money guide— 
viz., an annual rent cf 20/, for a house or part 
of a house. I must, however, look at the facts 
of the case. I need not go through the various 
sections, since the parties agree that what I have to 
decide is whether this house is a house to be in- 
habited or adapted tobe inhabited by persons of the 
working class. I should mention the South-Eastern 
Railway Company's Act of 1896." (The magistrate 
then read the section which is quoted above.) 
‘*That section seems as if, after exhausting every 
class named therein, any one else earning less than 
30s. a week was of the labouring class. ‘The person 
to whom this house is let is Cohen, at a rent of 2/.a 
week, He is a watchmaker, and occupies the ground 
floor, Above are first and second floors, anda 
floor in the roof. The house is set out as a 
house would be in Piccadilly if designed for a 
shop with living rooms over. How could 
you erect differently a shop with _ living 
rooms over? I must not look at the passing 
character of the tenants, but at the house, 
Every place of bricks and mortar can be lived in 
by persons of the working class if they can afford 
it. Cohen has grossly overcrowded his premises, 
which are occupied by persons who work with their 
hands for their daily bread, but that cannot alter the 
intention of Davis when he built the house—it can- 
not alter the character of the house. The Legis- 
lature intended houses for persons of the working 
class to have a reasonable provision of air-space in 
front, because more people live on the premises. 
Davis says ‘I don’t want the working class.’ I 
must find that these houses are not houses to 
be inhabited or adapted to be inhabited by persons 
of the working class. The people living there are, 
in my judgment, persons of the working class. 
Many rooms are occupied by rersons—strictly and 
oer described as persons of the working 
class,” 

The summons was accordingly dismissed with 
ten guineas costs, the magistrate expressing his 
readiness to state a case for the superior court. The 
defendant's counsel said that defendant would him- 
self like to have a case stated. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL wv. FAULKES, 


MR. D'EYNCOURT gave his decision on the 
23rd inst. at the North London Police-court in the 
case of the ‘‘ London County Council v. Faulkes,” 
The defendant in this case is the freeholder of the 
Willows Estate, Park-lane, Stoke Newington. and he 
was summoned at the instance of the County Council 
for forming and laying out a road on the north side 
of Carysfort-road, which did not communicate at 
each end with public carriage-ways, without the 
consent of the Council. The case was argued a 
fortnight ago, Mr. Chilvers appearing for the Council, 
and Mr. Macmoran, with him Mr. Salter, for the 
defendant. It was admitted that prior to the 
London Building Act of 1894 the defendant could 
have laid out the new street in the way he proposed, 
but this Act of Parliament made it necessary that 
a new street should communicate with public 
carriage-ways at each end, and that the consent of 
the Council must also be obtained. The defence 
raised was that the new street had been commenced 
prior to the Act of 1894 coming into operation. The 
evidence showed that openings were left in the line 
of houses in Carysfnrt-road when they were put up 
in 1894, and that the flank walls of the houses abut- 
ting on these openings were finished off as corner 
houses, and that the garden fences were made as 
outside fences would be, It was also alleged for the 
defence that the spaces through the openings had 
been partly made up as ‘‘ builder’s roads” in 1894. 
On the other hand, it was said that the openings had 
simply been left and boarded up, and that so far 
from the proposed roadways being made up, the 
opening had simply been used for the storage of hard 
core, &c,, for use in the making up of Carysfort- 
road. No attempt to lay out the new street was 
made until November last. 

In giving his decision, Mr. d’Eyncourt said that 
there could be no doubt that if the present Building 
Act had been in force a hundred years ago, London 
would have been a much finer place than it is now. 
The question, however, for him to decide was 
whether the present work had been commenced 
before the Act of 1894 came into operation. There 
was no doubt that the plans were sent in before that 
time, and those plans contained a spur street which 
the defendant did not press, and to which the 
Council had a right to object. The Council, how- 
ever, Offered the defendant no assistance in the 
matter, as they only sent an indefinite objection, 
which the defendant might naturally take. to 
apply only to the spur street. Without the spur 
street the circumstances were identical with 
those existing in the case of ‘‘The London 
County Council v, Edmondson” (decided by the 
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judges against the Council), and he conct: i 
that the judges had said in that an he ne 
case, the new street was to be made in cnt 
form, both ends coming into one carriage-way 
Was this new street commenced before the end of 
1894? He should hold that it was, for the reason 
as stated in the evidence that the four corner houses 
were finished as corner houses, and the garden 
fences were a foot higher than those between the 
ordinary gardens. It was clearly the intention of 
the defendant to lay out the new sireet when he was 
building Carysfort-road early in 1894. Under these 
circumstances he should dismiss the summons 

Mr. Salter asked for costs, saying that the defence 
had cost 30 guineas. They asked the magistrate to 
grant 15 guineas costs, 

= cet 12/. 123. costs, 

r, Chilvers asked the magistr 
— — Court. ee ae 
r. d’Eyncourt said he would i 

application.— Morning Advertiser, a 





BUILDING TRESPASS IN CEEAPSIDE: 
ACTION IN THE CHANCERY DIVISION, 


Mr. JUSTICE NoRTH, in the Chancery Division 
on the 23rd inst., delivered a considered judgment 
in the case of ‘‘The Aerated Bread Company 2, 
Shepherd,” it being an action brought by the 
plaintiffs, the lessees of No. 51, Cheapside, for an 
alleged trespass in connexion with work done in 
rebuilding the adjoining premises, No. 52, Cheap- 
side, by the owner, the defendant. It appeared 
that the wall between the premises, Nos, 51 and 52, 
Cheapside, was a party-wall within the meaning of 
the Metropolitan Building Acts, the matter in 
dispute being whether the wall was a party-wall in 
the sense that there was a common ownership, or 
whether the wall was, as the learned Judge held, 
entirely the property of the plaintiffs, subject to 
easements of supports. A question was also raised 
on the construction of the London Building Act, 
1894, Section 64 (18), which provides that all 
chimney-flues are to be surrounded by new brick- 
work of a certain thickness, the defendant having 
put chimney-flues against the plaintiff’s party-wall, 
These flues were constructed of actual new brick 
on three sides only. The two ends were bonded 
into the party-wall, the face of the party-wall 
itself forming the fourth side of the flue. The 
plaintiffs alleged that the London Building Act 
of 1894 had not been complied with; but the 
defendant’s expert witnesses, on tbe contrary, 
asserted that in their opinion it had, because the 
party wall, being sound and in good condition, was 
to be considered new brickwork within the meaning 
of the Act. 

His Lordship, in giving judgment,. said that he 
considered this construction of the statute to be 
absurd, and held that the defendant had not com- 
plied with the Act, which required the brickwork to 
be new at the time of the construction of the flues, 
although the District Surveyor had passed the work. 
He did not, however, consider it necessary, in the 
circumstances, to grant a'mandatory injunction. His 
Lordship having decided the main issues in favour 
of the plaintiffs, gave them the general costs of 
the action. 

Order accordingly. 

Mr. Swinfen Eady, Q.C., and Mr. W. F, 
Hamilton appeared as counsel for the plaintiff 
company; and Mr. Cozens-Hardy, Q.C., and Mr, 
Ingle Joyce for the defendant. 
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MEETINGS. 
Fripay, Marcu 26. 


Institution Civil Engineers (Students Meeting).— 
Mr. W. J. Griffiths on ‘‘ The Re-Signalling of the 
pool-street Terminus of the Great Eastern Railway. 
p.m. 





SATURDAY, MARCH 27. acti 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstrations for Sanitary 
Oticarin-tnapeation at’ Harrison & Barber's Knacker 
Yard, Whitechapel. 3 p.m. 4 f 7 

London and Provincial Builders’ Foremens Assn 
tion (Memoral Hall, Farringdon-road, E.C .). — Mr. F. 
Chessell on ‘* Technical Education.” 7 p.m... 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—V isit to Hatton 
House, Midlothian. 

Monpay, MARCH 29. La 

Royal Institute of British Architects.—Mt. }. ®; 
Gotch on gs of the Renaissance in England. 
8 p.m. 

Sackety a Arts (Cantor Lectuves).—Professor Ww. 
Chandler Roberts-Austen on “Alloys.” III. 4.30 a. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures jor Sanitary Oa = 
Dr. J. Priestley on “ Ventilation, Warming, and Lighting. 


8 p.m. é 
ceeds and Vorkshire Architectural Society.—Annual 
Report to be read, and Officers elected. 7.30 P.™- 
TurEspay, MARCH 30 5th 
Society of Arts (Applied Art Section).—Mr. W. ®- 
Lethaby on ‘‘ Lead-Work.” 8 p.m. er 
institution of Civil Engineers.—Mt. Henry W. 
shaw on “Electric Lifts and Cranes.” 8 p.m. ana 
Auctioneers’ Institute.—Mr. E. J. Harpe © my.” 
Effects of the Incidence of Rates upon Landed Prope 


8 p.m. 
7 WeEpneEspDAY, MARCH 3¢. 


Society of Arts.—Mr. G. L. Hillier on “* Cycling - 


istori Practical.” 8 p.m. . all 
ind Pusnteal C Jerks of Works’ Institution. 
Quarterly meeting of the Directors. 8 p.m. 
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. titute (Demonstration for Sanitary 
on an in the Parish of St. George’s, 
fanover* e. 2p.m. 

Hanover Emeincering Society.—Mr. Joseph Corbett 
on «Sewage Sludge Removal and Shipment.” 8 p.m. 
THURSDAY, APRIL I. 

7 Antiquaries.—8.39 p-M. 

Saciely &f Tetibute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
M "y Wallace Peggs on “* Principles of Calculating Areas, 
Cubic Space, &c., Interpretation of Plans and Sections to 
Scale.” 8 p.m. ie ‘ Stud ’ Visit t 
untion of Civil Engineers.—Students Visit to 
an anne Station of the City of London Electric 
Lighting Company, Bankside, S.E. 2.30 p.m. 

FrIpAy, APRIL 2. 

The Architectural Association.—Mr. T. G. Jackson, 

a po Architecture in Relation to the Crafts.” 7.30 


Pr itution.—! T. Heycock, M.A., on 
1 Institution.—Mr. C. T. Heycock, M.A., 
4 Nterallic Alloys and the Theory of Solution.” 9 p.m. 

Institution of Junior Engineers.— Paper to be read and 
discussed :—‘‘ Cycle Construction,” by Mr. Ww. 

arshall, 8 p.m. 

— ? SATURDAY, APRIL 3. 

Sanitary Institute (Demonstration for Sanitary 
aa Inspection at Aylesbury Dairy Company's 
Premises, Bayswater. 3p.m. 

Sanitary Inspectors Association.—6 p.m. : 

British Institute of Certified Carpenters.—Special 
Meeting at Carpenters’ Hall, at 6 p.m. Paper by Mr. T 
M. G, Lloyd on “ Ancient and Historical Carpentry. 


+~<>+t 
RECENT PATENTS: 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


4,105.—Puc Mitt For Bricks, &c.: D. Dovie and 
Another.—The several improvements claimed by inventor, 
consist in (r) lubricating the interior surface of the 
cylinder and hopper head or conical end, as well as the 
surface of the propeller with water in a manner somewhat 
like the die is at present lubricated. For this the lubri- 
cating cloth may be covered with a plate or plates of 
metal ; (2) the fixing one, two, or more plates at the end of 
the pugs mill so that they may just graze the end of 
the propeller, so that when the clay is revolving, plate or 
lates take it off the end; (3)in using a die 9} by 93, 
instead of 9} by 42, and splitting the double column by a 
wire fixed transversely on the die; (4) by a carriage of 
steel rope stretched transversely across the die. This 
carriage moves on a horizontal line backwards and for- 
wards to and from the pug end, telescope-like outside the 
die frame, 

5,310.—LAVATORY AND WaTER-CLOSET APPARATUS: 
J. Hulse.—In order to obtain a combination lavatory, 
water-closet, urinal, and slop sink, inventor adopts a 
pedestal closet, with a hinged seat to fold back, so as to 
be used for urinal or slop sink. On the back of the 
fixed portion of seat a trough is provided to receive con- 
tents of lavatory basin when emptied. Inventor makes 
lavatory hinged at back to fold upwards, when water- 
closet is to be used, and to be there secured by 
springs. Separate supply cisterns, with overflow pipe, are 
provided, 

8,531.—-CHIMNEY PoT OR VENTILATOR: A. W. Swain. 
—The chimney pot or ventilator, constructed as a fixture, 
is made in chambers on an obtuse angle, the flueway or 
shaft tapering downwards. Around the basal portion of 
each obtuse-angled chamber is a series of round apertures. 
The base of the ventilator, or pot, is square, and on each 
side of the square base an opening is formed, the whole 
arrangement being conducive to driving the smoke or hot 
air upwards, 

10,037. GuLLEY Traps: J. Richards. — Inventor 
claims (1) a gully trap, having the cover consisting of a 
movable grated part and a fixed part, provided with an 
aperture or apertures for extending into the trap a fall 
pipe or pipes, receiving water from gutters or other sources ; 
and (2) in relation to a gully trap, the method of delivering 
waste water from a fall pipe, &c., into the trap below its 
cover, by extending pipe or pipes through a suitable aper- 
ture or apertures. 

26,331.—Drain PLuG anp Hopper FOR TESTING 
Drains IN Sections: W. Neighbour.—Inventor adopts 
adrain plug with enlarged waterway, provided with an 
air escape tube, with cup, also a galvanised hopper, de- 
tachable. It is claimed that this will obviate the old 
method of puddling with clay for bends for the purpose of 
testing drains in sections with water. 

29,437-—PAVEMENT Licuts: J. .4. Willmore.—Inven- 
tor claims (1) the application and use of tiles or plates, 
either solid or perforated, composed of lead or other 
suitable metal or alloy, in combination with glass and 
cement, or asphalt, to form the top surface of pavement 
lights, &c., and (2) the application of bars with projecting 
pins made of suitable metal in combinatiou with glass and 
cement or asphalt for same purpose. As none of the iron 
y ae except its outside edge, comes within a certain 
peace = = yaar of pedestrians to 

“4 ~, . © ce 

Gut ocak ights, cellar flaps, coal plates, &c., is 
oe Grates :G.C. St. John.—(1) A grate in the 
(2) the ee and woofed reticulated metal structure ; 
+ eden ¢ with a reinforcing rim surroundiug grate : 
+ cag €, Comprising an open-work body portion and a 
an ytd it; (4) the same, and a frame cast 
Giantoatin gt ; (5) a similar grate and rim, the latter 
suleeansiaity - arena of the grate, the grate being 
(a shallar grat y eee exposed underneath ; 
combined area of Psa aced wires, &c., with frame, the 
Ohlins of ce e draught-spaces being greatly in 
lieth hese — presented to the direct action of the 
per “lurabilie, . s ae 8 ward draught will be generated 
sealae an + apr api ; (7) a similar grate, having raised 
pet wa pid one constituting fuel supports ; and 
open-work grat Tavelling grate, constituting a plurality of 

€ surfaces, with a frame enclosing each. 





m NEW APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 
oy ARCH 8.—6,060, A. Rider and E. Russell Slidin 
Mane 1060, A. _and E, Rus: g 
; for Los The Wilkinson Sword Co., Ltd., 
ARCH 9.—6,113, F, Lynde, Flushing Cisterns.—6,121 
a Removin Steam and Va an from Buildings, 
“—_ prey entilation, applicable also for the pre- 
beldes toa vs draught in chimneys.—6,159, T. Bain- 
Chineue" er Grip and Scaffold Rest.—6,138, J. Skinner, 
¥ Ventilating Cowls, &c.—6,143, J. Smith, Self. 


Locking Window Sash Fastener.—6,t71, L. Hanks, 
Gulley Traps.—€,191, J. Noel, Chimney and Ventilator 
Tops.—6,216, W. Hughes, Machines for Marbling Paper. 


— 6,224, E. Taylor, Sash Fasteners. 


MARCH 10.—6,239, W. Phillips, Combined Stay and 
Fastener for Sliding and Reversible Windows.—6,242, J 


Vidal, Flushing of Water Closets.—6,275, W. 


Edwards 


and E. Runtz, Flooring and Floor Construction.—6,300, 


F. Chapman, Blocks for Paving Wood.—6 310 


Gardiner, Window Fastener.—6,324, T. Sanderson, Manu- 
facture of White Lead.—6,328, A. Henstrim, Ventilating 


and Air Exhausting Apparatus. 
MARCH 11.—6,347, A. and 
Kilns. — 6,384, J. 


- Moore, Equable Firing 
Ralls, Noiselessly Filliog Flushing 


Cisterns, &c.—6,385, J. Ralls, Discharging Apparatus 
connected with Flusting Cisterns, &c.—6,413, D. and J. 
Bumess, Concrete Paving, &c.—6,426, F. Golby, Door 


Hinges.—6,459, W. Reid and F. Crosland, Lime 
Cement Kilns.—6,467, H. Lake, Moulding Block 


or 
for 


Forming Plates for Building Purposes.—6, 468, J. Oldham, 


Saws. 


Marcu 12.—6,509, H. Sowcroft, Saw Blades for Sawing 
Stone.—6,522, E. Wollard, Ventilating Gear for Green- 


houses.—6,524, F. Daw, Casement Fastering.—6,526, 


C. 


Armstrong, Buffers and Fittings of Automatic ‘Tilting 
‘Yanks for Waste Water-closets.—6.577, S. Buck, Ridge 


Tiles, &c.—6,579, G. Stiehle, Floors or Flooring. 


MARCH 13.—6,590, J. Davis and Others, Sanitary Pipe 
Machines.—6,643, J. Rendle, Roof Glazing.—6,649, D. 
Campbell, Handles and Spindles of Door Locks.—6,654, 
J. Johnson, Water-closets.—6,657, A. Parnacott, Water- 


Waste Preventers.—6,676, J. Westhead, 


Combined 


Plumber’s or Soldering Iron, and Lamp for Heating same, 


—6,693, A. Testas, Band Sawing Machines. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


2,550, J. Robertson, Dove-tailed Wooden Structures, 
&c.—2,8c8, W. Dawson and A. Burn, Rule Saw.—4,199, 


H. Barnett, Casement Windows.—4,295, 


A. Muirhead, 


Glasgow, Fire Grates.—4,383, A. Bucknall, Constructing 
Portable and other Wooden Buildings, also applicable to 
Floors and other parts of Buildings of any kind.—4,658, 
J. Hussey, Plumbers’ Pots, &c.—4,681, W. Prestwich, 


Door Spring.—4,745, J. Feare, Ventilators.—4,960, 
Codling, Drain Pipes. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Chen to opposition for two months. 


7,059, J. Hamilton, Roof Ladders and Staging.—9,363, 
E. Laroche, Stoves.—9,518, E. Palmer, Reaching by a 
Lateral Movement Elevated parts of Buildings and other 
Erections for the purpose of Repairing such Building and 
other erections, and for Painting, &c.—12,324, F. Price, 
Flushing Cisterns.—23,731, J. Elrick, Chimney-top Smoke 
Preventer and Extract Ventilator.—25,521, R. Birtley, 


Drain Pipes and Traps. 
ee ee ee 


SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


Marcu 11.—By Fenn & Co. (at Dedham). 
Dedham, Essex.—Burkett’s-road, &c., enclosure of 


land, and two tenements, 37 a. rr. 29 p., C. .... £1,000 


Cooper’s-lane, ‘ The Park Farm,” 16 a. 3 r. 28 p. 

Carscacas meccninaceutdaaaaduadedes eanaeas cadasasdicaitials wiacass 540 
Enclosure of land, 8a. 0 r. 26 Puy C.....ccccsersccees 280 
A House and 10 a. 3 Bl Wig Os kascancacnemasatiacionca 300 

By W. THomson (at Douglas). 
Douglas, Isle of Man.— Falcon Cliff Castle Hotel, 

Pavilion, and Race Ground: also a residence 

called ‘* Fernleigh,” total area, 7 a., f........00-00 9,000 
Santon, ‘‘ The Ballacorris Estate’? comprising 

60 A. 3 Xo TQ Poh. ccerccccccccver cree covvcccesscoreeees 1,225 

March 15.—By E. H. Henry. 
Clapham.—18, Lynette-av., u.t. 88 yrs., g.r. 112. 115. 

Ci¥e 45M coesacicess SE ee a NE ee . 425 

168 and 170, Clapham Park-rd., f., e.r. 867. ...... 1,165 
By Montacu & Rosinson. 

Woodford.—1 and 2, Park-villas, f., r. 334. 12s. 355 

Plaistow.—15 to 25 (odd), Florence-st., u.t, 78 yrs., 
Ger. 130, TOS.y Te TOTL, BS. cesses se . concssscesesceeees 650 

y Noxes & NokEs. 

Hoxton.—6, White Horse-court, u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 
Nil, ¥. 260, ..sssrccsorsceccereesercessseseerceesscessecsenses 190 

Bow.—144 and 146, Turner’s-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., g.r. 
ZOD, To 71d, ssseeeccececcceeceseoeeees aacduesduextamacccaes 305 


By F. Warman. 
Stoke Newington.—King Henry’s-walk, f.g.r. 482., 


Fulham.—Lillie-rd., f.g.r. 352., reversion in 924 
Filip asinndecanteus<dascehuadesethscbtdesastsathdanweas . 
. By E. W. Ricuapson & Son, 
Stoke Newington.—31 and 33, Clissold-rd., u.t. 
ST YTS. F.Fo WSL. WOS.y Fe TOOL occ... eccccercecces 
__By R. Tiprey & Son. 
Dalston.—1o, Middleton-rd., u.t. 40 yrs., g.r. 52, 


eeeeee 


We MM ahansstacratateuss pin iavanadenaséndtinetledncestthidsee 
De Beauvoir Town.—8, Derby-rd., u.t. 22 yrs., 
Wns ie i Mie dcvnealh axcacautessttaveials ennsaneceneseccers 


Islington.—3, Canonbury-rd., u.t. 21} yrs., g.r 
Wag Wak MON coi etecdecadiAenaniadenaaatics prssacrda teas : 
Hornsey.—130, Hornsey Park-rd., u.t. 83 yrs., g.r. 
She BORG Ts QAM. vi d6esecassscheedandecedoectarchieceecerass 
By RusHwortu & STEVENS. : 

Soho.—9, Denmark-sf., f. ....csccoccsocesecansece.ce 7 
Piccadilly.—Lr Albany, u.t. 35 yrs., gir §3cz, see 
Pimlico.—11, Grosvenor-cottages, u.t. 26} yrs., g.r. 
They So Tniiiiin «: sansasdiacsaseqesivociotiancs ee cn i. 
Paddington.—s5, Bouverie-st., u.t. 33} yrs., g.r. 
His NOM Wet MR aaa ce aaics dandecaceceeatouaice. ccs: weiaane 
Bouverie-st., “‘ The Little Western,” B.-h., u.t. 
4 352 YTS.» g.r. yey OE cen scssasexeasel dicwriconeniaad ° 
I, Star-st., u.t. 359 yrs., g.r. 42. 45., 7.452 ssc. 

t ByE &§&. ave ” 

Kentish Town.—32, 36, 38, and 40, Charlton Kings- 
rd.; also lg.r. 52. 108., u.t. 43$ yrs., g.r. 
Wa MOM idecsseniaitiiaquchessansenenainrmcatndae bak ce, 
Islington.—2, 3, and 4, Newhall-st., u.t. 33 yrs. 
Gps BMastnccasansdcacesksse) catecvstadentiiice b ti 
Stoke Newington.—3, 4, 6, and 8, Elton-st., and 
63, King Henry-st. ; also l.g.r. 162., u.t. 46 yrs., 


*e 


Bla BOS soeaacecesnensassncassgetacaadualbagdcciande aoa: 
Set and 10, Holland-rd., u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 
TQ, secssrerecsecsvenseeee senssnessececeescssesessccssesens 


By E. Tompkins, 
Bexley Heath.—6r, Lion-rd., u.t. 803 yrs., g.r. 62., 
Te. 3Otereeseee Oe ee eee eneesses Oeeee ees seneeseessessereesecsees 


By Lounp & Howitr (at Masons’ Hall 


Tavern). 
Rake End-rd., The ‘‘ White Horse ” 
.h., lease for 33 yrs., r. 1507., with i 
Mitcham.—London-rd., “The Buck's Heed 
with goodwill ..........0seeeees : ae 


et 


Denbury, Devon.—The “Shute” Estate, 28a, 
Ir. as OTE Se iisssnénceddknndecnenesdeela vn 
F y Bishop & Pritcuetr (at Swindon). 
Swindon, Wilts.—28, 30, and 32, eod-st., i 
UJ Joo cecccesaccetecceresenescaccccescsscececccsséccscecenece ee 
Gorse-hill, enclosures of building land, about 4a. 
2Yr. 17 Pf spepenarroeesroseecenscacoseeece mescncaddeees 
199 to 202, Cricklade-rd., u.t. 87 yrs., g.r. 62. 68. 
207 and 208, Cricklade-rd., f. sere saree 
Lower Stratton, Wilts.—Enclosures of land, about 
BMig Ee scndseacssnecavaddyocec: qrosavaneane tecees 
Shrivenham-rd., a paddock of 24., f. o....ec....., 
Wroughton, Wilts.—‘‘ Castle Cottages,” f., e.r. 
WOM OOS sitcssendanscnessasrinsiacecaieaidinateiidcaein cc, 
. March 18.—By Craske & Sons, 
Tooting.—4 and 6, Brightwell-cres., f, r. 412. 12s, 
... By Davis & Barrow. 
Barnes.—1, Mill Hill-rd., f., e.r. 652. .....ceccossccoeee 
m= H. Hoitmes & Co. 
ae 50 Bee pper Charlton-st., u.t., 32 yrs., 


FW BA occas cacnccgcdnsaussntsiguuatinadithcdided esti 
Kentish Town.—10 and 18, Dickinson-st., u.t. 7o 
Vrs OF. 19h 8. OR acl nccsc, digdabnttdacinTiananns 
Harrow. — Roxborough-pk.-rd., four plots of 
pS Ey SEs i drain nhadaaksalisdaaeoimannanaiiadone 


By Newson, Epwarps. & SHEPHARD. 
Hornsey Rise.—Lambton-rd., &c., f.g.r. 45., re- 
WORSE ID GE YER 5, sccsniovaesceaaarscstedeee 
Holloway.—s, Yerbury-rd., u.t. zo$ yrs., g.r. 
Sis 10g Be Mi lacetansinesdvekanaceaecedses aeeccceoseesssece 
18, Queensland-rd., u.t. 42 yrs., g.r. 152. esses... 
Peckham.—54, 56, and 58, Langdale-rd., u.t. 46 
Y¥Beg FPe IZ. ccccsscese aadnessrenctedcacseceddcdeccesecses 
Chalk Farm.—12, 13, and 14, Haverstock-st., u.t. 
UWE as BA rcstadicsaccceccssconcdeatis 
21, Ferdinand-pl., u.t. 80 yrs., 2.1. 4lissccccecesoseee 
34, Ferdinand-st., u.t. 80 yrs., g.r. 62., r. pT) ae 
; By A. Prevost & Son. 
Mile alien and 42, Ely-ter., u.t. 12} yrs., g.r. 
WANT iccsucansbacaccnedecaveiadi atc! watans aganenensaadettanate 
209 and 211, Bow Common-lane, u.t. 57 yrs., g.r. 
Fi 148. 6d. i0ss00.3 coc ccccceseccccccecccssescccceceeces eee 
Hackney.—75, Frampton Park-rd., u.t. 42 yrs. 
gr. 62., r. 437. as 


Oe eeeeneeeesserseeees OOOO Mee eeeteeeeetenseee 





! 


97; ne Park-rd., u.t. 42 yrs., g.r. 62. r. 


42 
1,820 | West Ham.—49, 51, 53, and 55, Portway, f., r. 


FEVEFSION IN 25 YIS..-ceereees eeceeecesessenscsecessesceees 
Mildmay-pk., f.g.r. 52., reversion in 55 YTS. w.... 215 SORT taniniccsthanimnnnsnicerinitinnainnlitiaianiadioe as 
Mildmay-st., f.g.r. 9é.. reverSiON IN 55 YTS....--+..0008 360 | Leytonstone.—Drayton-rd., ‘‘ The Poplars,” is. 
By Messrs. Spe-man (at Norwich). [Se niet Be ren I elit slant 


Norwich.—Aylsham-road, a residence, and 2 a. 
OF. 5 Poy Unt. SSH YTSey Fels LOL. ...eeroseeeseeeeeees 





| 
| 





14, Newmarket-rd., u.t. 134 yrs., 2.1. 20. seesessee 530 
March 16.—By W. B. Hatcett. 

Islington.—4 to 12 (even), Grosvenor-st., u.t. 503 

YTS.) Ber. 25/5 Ve 1OTL, 4Seicevesseecereceserercereeeees 550 | 
By DEeBENHAM, TEwson, & Co. 

Shoreditch.—39, Bethnal Green-rd., f., r. god. ...... 1,910 | 

Clerkenwell.—15, Wilmington-sq., u.t. 19 yrs., g r. 

Alay Te COL, cersersessensrrseecarsceserersceesnneeeseenenens 350 
By FortescuE & Co. — : 

Wandsworth.—177, 179, and 181, St. John’s Hill, 

U.t. 56 YrS.y Fels ZO, Fe TOLL. srsseseeseereeeseree ove 905 
17 to 31 (odd), Ram-sq., u.t. 66 yrs., g.r. 182. 820 
37, North-st., u.t. 38 yrs., g.r. 12d. 18s., r. 750... 850 

By Rut ey, Son & VINE. 

Haverstock Hill. 33, Crogsland-road, u.t. 70 yrs., 

Zeke Tliccccrsecsssccsccccereeecesccecscsscessenseecsseosseecs 555 

Holloway.—81, 119, and 121, Sussex-rd., u.t. 55 
YTS.y ZT. 132, 18S., Te LORD, ..sserceseeeseseeeee seesees 980 

By Harps & Brab-y (on the premises). 

Lee Green.—2s50, High-rd., and a bu Iding plot 
adjoining, rr. 2p., u.t. 85 yrs., g.r. 25/., with 
ZOOdWiI] ..reeeeeseeee eoccccsacense: sevcsseesecesosceseoesee 325 

By Hampton & Sons (on the premises). 

Mayfair.—53, Berkeley-sq,, beneficial leas: for 54 

TS. 9 To JOE nccorscccscrsccscccssccsccvcsscocccsoess 0 coscceess 1,000 

By Onasts. Marks, & OrctLt (At Masons’ Hall Tavern). 

Marylebone. —York-st., “‘The Royal Oak” p.-h., 
lease for 21 yrs., r. 100/., with goodwill ......... 17,600 

Lewisham.—Loampit Vale, the ‘‘ Crown Brewery,” 
lease for 204 yrs., with two tied houses ........ + 15450 

March 17.—By H. E. Foster & CRANFIELD. 

Kensal Green.—Hiley-rd., f.g.r. 252., reversion in 

Z YTS. cotccccssecce sasnsséateecasiee toevenseess eidetassecee ° 685 
si. Seinbey-ten., f.g.r. 2o/., reversion in 92 YTS. s+ 540 








By Stimson & Sons. 


1,040 | Southwark.—33, 34, 35, and 36, Camelot-st., f, 


Wat MiNi le) Ola 5008 cscacacaasdiacidalesuahaes asertiicicdass toc, 
Camberwell.—7o, Southampton-st., f., r. Geko: cies 
1 to 6, Canal Bank ; 8 to 17, Canal-st., r. 2312. 8s. ; 
also two building sites, area 16,000 ft., f. .... . 
Norwood.—Westow Hill, house, stabling, farrier’s 
shop, &c., known as Windmill-yard, u.t. 88 yrs. 
SEE Mile Bo: TAFE cca sib sud cacnéccccssssscdadiansiadactecs : 
ane? Ties Downham-rd., u.t. 45 yrs., g.r. 52, 
r 


+3 
Orpington, Kent.—1 and 2, Oak-cottages, f.......... 
1 and 2, Ash-cottages, f. ......cccccsecccesececeee esate 
1 and 2, Fairlawn-cottages, and plot of land 
SAT cic cniecnsdsdhessdinsicataneaas eateescnseneee 
Farnborough, Kent.—1 and 2, Alma-villas, f. ..... a 
By H. J. Buiss & Sons. 
sap yr ey =e " war tory u.t. 28 yrs., g.r. 37. 
38 to 60 (even), Hereford-st., and 
Sale-st., f., r. 260L....-cseee00 to indi ip = 
25 and 29, Hague-st., f., r. 487. 25. sessssscoceeeeesss 
19 to 29 and 35 to 45 (odd), Menotte-st., u.t. 284 
yrs., g.r. 62d, dice enoseseena 
14, Elwin-st., u.t. 25 yrs., g.r. 42. 48. sessoccessooese 
180 and 181, Barnet-grove, u.t. 26 yrs., g.r. od... 
Bow.—29, Lyall-rd., u.t. 22% yrs., gor. 72., r. 44decce 
Kingsland.—136, High-st., u.t. 70 yrs., g.r. 162., 


seeteteeeeee POCO etme seer eeeeeosetos 


Wo Oiacanddadancssciteuaeie ces eclieah canainti sb acadcabodadie . 
Bethnal Green.—38 to 44 (even), Hamilton-rd., u.t. 
GUD Y8 Seg BaF Bho ssiccccesccsceeceoccocsscocnces oreereocess 


Dalston.—66, Lansdowne-rd., u.t. 514 yrs., gir. 2, 


SOP e eee neeeeeeeeeseeereteees PU eee 


r. 26 3 
Hackney.—267, Hackney-rd., u.t. 94} 


yrs., g.r. 

_ BF ba TOs eccsceccaacontiecscsscccses socseseesessirs enwapactese “ 
Victoria Pk,—18, Bonner-rd., u.t. 48 yrs., g.r. 42., 
T. 32¢, eee 


By Renpett & Symons (at Newton Abbot). 


———— 


41,025 


1,035 


295 
Its 
200 
190 


1,700 
285 


210 
390 


870 
595 


14,070 


11,550 
2,500 


3,000 
4,546 
520 
355 


250 
134 


100 
300 


850 


460 


1,300 


445 
120 


650 


800 
355 
230 
240 


395 
410 


125 


2,620 
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COMPETITIONS, 


CONTRACTS, 


AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS, 





COMPETITIONS. 


CONTRACT S—Continued. 















































































| | “+ ork or Materials, By whom Required, | Forms of Tend Tender 
Nature of Work. |By whom Advertised. Premiums. | ¢ eeaundeaiien . _ Supplied by’ | tobe. 
| i@ delivered. | | |delivered 
ios | | | a reer 
*Plans for Sewage and Sewage Disposal) Langport R.D.C. .. 202. first and 102. second la April10 || Blectric Lighting Station, Westgate../ Wakefield Corp, ...... . Seng City Surv eyor, | 
*Design for Monument to ss Hon.| Committee, 2, Manor | 10J. and 5l. for detai led | [ge eae Sere wee Mc, Belfast. Harbour rN see ae April 5 
E. Stanhope, M.P. House-st. ‘Horncastle | drawings, &c. ....00... | April16 | Com Offices ‘et Harbour 
*Design for extension to Chureh.. sues ++] Murrow, i oe | | 107, | April 30 || Street Works, St. James’s-street .... Batley | (Yorks) T C. oO J. Kirby Boro’ ‘Bury, : 
ts cols. MM, ocsannew<cpanaenns went Market-place.. 
*Designs for Institute and Free Library! Tonbridge U.D.C, | 30, 20, and 10 guineas ....| May 15 igeciscenbuneasns! Gee r 4 i P a, 
*Designs for School ¢,....-+++e+e++++ | Chesterfield Sch, ‘Ba. os eecees No date nepnaienens necinne ge | | — fury 
! || *Kerbing, &. .--.escccccccce oveseeee| Hanwell U.D.C. ...... | 8. Barnes, “ouncil Offices > 
SS = ——$————_ || »«Making-up Read ... cocces oO. 0. to, 
|| *Repairs, Painting, Cleansing, &e. ....| St. Marylebone Guar-|The Stewara, Infirmary, do, 
CONT CTS GiaANB .ecccvecceeeee me. st. Notting 
RA eo | ill, er eeeeesees 
| Police Station, Llanhilleth ....+++... Standing Joint Com. | W. Tavner, Coun rv. as 
| Tend | ®Wood Pavin Commrs. of Sewers Pg ee Gui ‘ pril 6 
| ‘enders ood Paving ..-- - see. ceeerece le - e Encine 1 
Nature of Work or Materials By whom Required, | Forms of Tender, &e, | “tobe || *Kerbing, Channelling, &c. &e........-| Lewisham B, of Works | Furv. Dept, Bd, eet ein 
| | PP: 7 [Aativened. ae Office, Catford, S.B. 4...) 
i A cael RARER ee aan do, an 
| ] aking-u OAS ceccccecccoccvevece-| LOttenham U.D.C. .. | P, r z 
*Church, House, and Stables .....+4++. vgn Smith, Rroderick, & Low- | — oF Marpny, 72, ml 
oe 77, Lowgate, Bull| Mar. 29 || *Making-up Roads ..,...0...++++e+++e-| Southend-on-Sea Corp. | H. Harlock, Clarence-roae, ~ 
Six Houses, School-lane, Walton-le-| School Lane Co-op. KE. Dixon, Archt. none | | Southend .. A 
Dale, Lancs ..... sesese | BOC. ssececeseseveeee | Chambers. Preston Mar. 30 *Construction of Gallery on Pier......| do. gee | es 
Ba tiet 5 Chapel, Barry "Do , South E. J. Williams, Archt. 14, *Church, Leicester..... eoeee-| The Board..osoe.+..+- | Everard & Pick, 6, Mill- = 
ia eies ovececce | High-street, Cardiff . .. do, perm lane, Leicester ., 
Pair a ‘detached “Houses, Shay: Medlev Ball, Archt. 29, *Alterations to House ......++seeeeee., Joseph Brutton ...... & C. B. Benson, Yeovil, 
lane, Ovenden, Yorks .... eevee oe Northgate, Halifax...... do, Somerset........ Apri 
Church Tower, an 83. Helen's e, Wright & Sons, spe Hall and Institute, Mountain Ash, W. Jones, Oakwood, abe pril 10 
DED ccc eben seaces nossnsee Lancaster ; ae do, Glam ececcceccceccscesceseses| Reading Rooms Com. | ffrwd-rd. M: untain Ash | April 12 
Pipe Sewers, &e.. Oatiand’s "Estate, Martin & Fenwick, er *Casual WARS Sc oes cc stcdkace sl Paddington Guardians | F. J. Smith, 17, Great | - 
Harrogate ....-... ececccee Park-place, Leeds . .... | Mar. 31 George-street. 8.W. .. | April 13 
= a Newport. road, “Middles- R. Lofthouse & Sons, *Engine and Boiler-House and Electric) County Borough West | Lewis Argel), — Ha all, : 
eccccccees orererey Archt. | do, Lighting Buildings .......+eses+.| Ham  .....-+-.+--+. | Stratford, F..... 
Aaaitions “to” Bchoois, “Modbury, J.W. Harris, Bchool Board || Infirmary at Workhouse ........... | Redruth (Cornwall) | Sampson Hill, *“Areht. 
VOD oo cscceee-sece--07 seeceecres Modbury School Board | Offices ......+---..- do, | Union Guardians .... —— | April 14 
Paving, "Flagging, ‘&c. Grayburn-iane| Beverley Corp. ...... | Boro’ Surv. Guildhall, *Materials and works for Sewers and Tavistock - st. Cove nt | ; 
ee do, j Drains .... os ecccece coos | Strand Bd. of ‘Works ‘coe i re | do 
Sewering, &c. (various streets)........| Birkenhead Corp .... | C. _Browaridge, C.E. Town Rebuiloing St. David's Church, oa . 
EPEAT do, Gyfeillon, Llanwonno, Wales......| Rev. L. L. Davies .... | B.M.B. Vaughan ...... | April ]5 
Broken Granite and Slag ..+.+.e.....| Branston(Lincs)R.D.C. Ww 9 Danby. Clerk, 2, Municipal Buildings, Oban, N.B. .... neaeoees A. Shairp, Archt. Oban 2 do, 
Bank-street, Lincoln... do. *Infirmary, Witham ......ece++seeeee-| South  Metropolitan| F, Whitmore, 7, Duke- ; 
Caithness Flags Paving ....+eeeeee00., Dumbarton (N.B.)|J. T. Babtie, C.E. 37, School District ....| st. Chelmsford ....., | April 19 
Police Commrs. .. Church-st. Dumbarton.. do, *Main Drainage ..ccccccccccccceseoee.| Woking U.D.C. 2.0. | Taylor, Sons, & Santo! P 
*IDATMALY ss ceeescecesccececesevereees| Wallingford (Berks)|C. Smith & Son, 164, Crimp, 27, Gt, George- | 
NUON .secceeesseeee | Friar-street, Reading .. do, street, 5.W. April 22 
Additions to Business Premises R. Lofthoure & Sons, *Town Hall and Municipal Offices ....| Chatham Corporation | G. E. Bond, High: ‘street, | 
Oleveland-street, Middlesbrongh.. Mr. Sawer....0...++e. | Archt. Middlesbrough . do, | Rochester .......... +. | April 26 
Additions to Station Buildings, W. Roberts, Engr. Inver- | Hotel, Newquay, Cornwall .. ..e+-- eoccorce 8. Trevail, Archt Truro | April 30 
Nairn and Pitlochry .... ...... Highland Ry. Co. .... | Dess .... April 1 || *Prison and Police Barracks, Cairo .. | Egyptian Government | Service Administratif | 
Additions to Clifton Mills, Bailiffe J. F, Walsh, “Archt. Lance, | Officer, Cairo .... ..../ May 3 
Bridge, near Brighouse, Yorks.... ov ccccce —— Bank- -cham bers, a | *Timber-framed Bungalow... ...++++ eesaea F. Bath, Crown-chambers, | d 
alifax .. 0. Salisbu esuecoeamell 
Six Stables, Foundry-street, Ovenden peeee oe E. C. Morley, Archt. Foun- || House and Stables, Stoke Gabriel, W. Taprell Allen, Areht, | | raid 
‘ os meee Halifax.... April 2 | VON v0 0d abeoce veener-. » eccccece ee a 
Villa, Rawtenstall, Lancs.........+- eoscecce F. J. Hobson, Archt. Vic- | Three —— Leeming-street, Mans- W. Andrew, Archt. Park. | 
toria-buildings ‘ do, || fie'd, N sae A.J. Cursham ..e.. eg Dorset... gant Soak 
~~ pms Cross Hall, Morley, oe —— View, é Roads ae 3 as Palewell Estate, FP. H, Harvey, 183, Laven- | 
caeey oe ree ecoees Porerers runtcliffe, Le chikaes 0. Fast Sheen, | Surre; He pees lS PRCROME, asanteesies der- Il, 1s ee 
Schools, Old Hill, Wass 5 sen oe erccccce a a G. Button, ‘Old a aa ee —— —S mal a Ls = a_i 
oa Reein 0, 
] peocecoeeses o 0." cht. 
*Clearsing and Painting --| Midland Railway ..+4 | Co.'s Archi. ‘Cavendish mag | PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
*Stabling and Houre, Strovd ; Goods 
Shed and Additions, Haworth .... do. do. do, | Applica. 
“Alterations, Workhouse ......+..+«.| St. George-in-the-East | G. A. Wilson, Vestry Hall, Nature of Appointment, | By whom Advertised. | Salary. \tions ae 
Guardians ......+.+. | Cable-street, E.. ........ do, be in 
Schools, Llan Wo0d....0+..++e0ssee0+| Pontypridd Sch. Bd, | A. O. Evans, Archt. Post —— | —____ ams a Ser 
Office-chmbrs, Pontypridd| April 3 | 
Additions, &c, wena Mills, near W. C. Williams, Archt. *Clerk of Works......see..++seeeeeee++, London Asylums Com- | 
TAMER . .-ccccce cecccces W. Morris & Sons, Lim,! 29, Southgate, Halifax do. |} mittee... . sso | 40, 4s, per week ....sse00- | Apeil 5 
School, Whitehill, * Ballinamallard, Rev. G M'Meel, Presby- *Engineer and Surveyor .....++seeese-; Borough ‘of Burton- oul 
PMMARA scicsna caves. seosnssesesecs eabeenes tery Whitehill .........| do. | Trent “s.cssseees vee | 4000, Per ANNUM se esereeee | | April 6 














Those marked with an antorteh (*) are advertised i in this NV’ anion, 


_Compettiione, p. iv. Contracts, 3 PP. iv. vi . viii. & xxi Public Appointments, pp. xviii, &?xxi. 














20, Approach-rd, u.t. 56} yrs., g.r. 62., r. 352... 4405 
Hackney.—18, anecananied i ” Hs g.r. 34. 7S., 
Bs BOL: cossnccccovensesccccssacseberescscososersseesecsossenesee 270 


Contractions weil in ee lists.—F. . for freehold 

und-rent ; l.g.r. for leasehold esas rent; i.g.r. for 
improved ground- rent; g.r. for ground- rent ; r. for rent ; 
f.for freehold ; c. for copyhold ; 1. for leasehold ; e.r. for 
estimated rental ; u.t. for unexpired term ; p.a. for per 
annum; yrs. for years; st. for street ; rd. for: road ; sq. for 
square ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres, for crescent ; : 
yd. for yard, &c. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


TIMBER, TIMBER (continued). 
Greenheart, B.G. Bjofe efoto =. 4-3 Rico o/o/7 o/1/6 
ton ut, Italian .. lo, 9 
Teak, E.I....load — +e ofers lel 


Se uola, U.S.ft.cu. METALS, 
Aen Canada load one 4ls/o Tron—Pig, in Scot- 
Birch, do. ......-. g/10/o sise land ....... 7 2/5/34 ofo/o 
Elm, do..........+  g/ts/o Bar, Welsh, in 
Fir, Dantsic, &c.. 2/15/0 due —— serseeee S/x5/0 §/17/6 
Oak, d0.....s2e02 9/10/0 g/t0/o| PO do. at works 
Canada ........ §/0/o 6/ofo| im Wales ....... s/ro/o s/x9/6 
Pine, Canada red /o/o o/o/o ~ pampeeenien, 
Do. Yellow ....  2/ofo 4/ojo| .i@ London...... s/xs/o 6/x0/o 
Lath, Dantsic,fath 4/10/o§/z0/o | COPPER — British 
St. Peteraburg.. — §/o/o Rro/o cake and ingot §3/s/o 53'1s/o 
Wainscot, Riga, Best selected ..  §4/0/o 54/10/o 
&c.,log......-. a/s/o 4/rojo| Sheets, strong.. Fs my “tie 
= t sesee 49/12/ o/o/o 
Odessa, crown.... 9/5!0 4/10/o YELLOW MT ib. "ojo/s ofolst 
and & rst std 100 9/o 10) EAD — Pig, 
Do, 4th & 3rd... ool show Spanish ~+-ton s1/10/o 11/11'3 
Xe pre gixofo 8/rofo| English com, 
St. Petersburg, brands ........ 21/12/6 11/15/0 
xst yellow... . x1/o/o xg/ro/o a. English 
Do. 2nd yellow xo/o/o r1/ofo| © lbs. per sq. ft. 
Do. white ...... 9/10/o r1/rofo| nd upwards .. 12/16/3  ojojo 
> g/ofo 16/to/o PUD. ccccccccccs 13/6/3 o/o/o 
xo/to/o 17/o/o ZINC — English 
aofofo 23/ofo| Sheet......ton.. 20/ro/o o/o/o 
Do. do. 2nd .... 24/10/o x6/10/o| Vieille Mon- 
Do. do. 3rd, &c. —7/o/o 10/10/0 CAQNES wcccccccee #1/t0/0 o/o/o 
Do. Spruce, ist. 9/10/o  x1/o/o Spelter ........ 17/2/6 o/o/o 
Do. do. 3rd ‘an TiN—Straits .... 60/1/3 o/o/o 
find CS qixs/o — 9/ofo Australian...... 61/10/o 62/o/o 
avon Brunswick /ro/o 8/o/o _— Ingots.. Gaol 6s/0l0 
attens, all kinds — s/o/e s0/o/o seseeeeses 61/0/09 d/ofo 
Flooring boards, Billiton ........ 59/15/o 60/o/o 





sq., « in, prep. OILS, 
ISt secseseseeee  O/9/0 O/t6/o} Linseed ......ton 14/26 ojojo 
ee R oszasess os ne Cocoanut, Cochin 27/1s/o0 ojo/o 

r qui s— oseccve 
Cedar, Cuba, ft. is - P. lass ae ae 


alm, Lagos..... ° 
Honduras, &c. 4 is Rapewood, lish — 
IS © eesecceeees 27/20/0 297/15/0 

ingo, Do. B: ecccce 
c av. daa soahs Cottonseed seoed onseed ref. .. & ole a 
ge _ sane ses Ws 18/10/o 19/10/o 
= + 0f6/3  0/7/6 





Honduras, do. fs (6% | Do. black........ 

Box, a. ton aisle ts/o/o TAR — Stockholm 

Rose, Rio........ g/ofo ré4/o/o barrel ae ofojo 
Bahia .......... 6/o/o ss/ofo| Archangel...... ofofo 


Satin, St. Doming. ofo/y o's/o Turpentire....ton ae ojojo 








TENDERS. 


{Communications or insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to ‘‘ The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than 10 a.m. on Thursdays. N.B.—We cannot 
publish Tenders unless authenticated by the name and 
address of the sender: and we cannot publish announce- 
ments of Tenders accepted unless the amount of the Tender 
is given, nor any list in which the lowest Tender is under 
%t00, unless in some exceptional cases and for special 
reasons.] 





ALLERTON (Yorks).~—Accepted for the erection of a villa resi- 
dence, &c., Pearson-lane. Messrs. Fairbank Wall, architects, 
Craven Bank-chambers, Bradford. Quantities by the architects :— 

Masonry.—T, Haigh, Allerton, bradford ...... oe $1,275 0 
oinery.—W. G. Bogg, Manningham, Bradford. . 468 0 
-lumbing.—T. & K. Pratt, Daisy Hill, Bradford.. 258 0 

Plastering.—J. Throp, Great Horton, Bradford .. 149 0 

Slating.—J. Smithies 10 

Painting.—Simpson YCockcroht, Allerton, Bradford 35 0° 





AMMANFORD.—For building a doctor's house, for Dr. Arthur 
Hughes. Mr. David ss. architect, Llandilo : 
¥_~ & Davies ..........41,180 | Jones Brothers, Tyrdail, 
D. Jenkins .........-. soos 1,150] Ammanford* ......c0000: 
* Accepted. Lewis Davies ..ccccocccccces 79% 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For oni the Waterloo and 
Taunton Liberal Club. Mr. J. H. Burton, architect, 2, Guide-lane, 
Hooley Hill :— 

For all trades except plumbing and glazing. 
J. W. Williamson........4953 15] E. Kirby...... ceccecccee S893 20 
‘Thos. Dean ...... eeeeee 946 Of John Robinson.. ....... 885 15 
Edwin Marshall ........ 936 10] Jabez Gibson & on, 

C. Keswick ....-..ee0e. 917.15] Dukinfield (accepted) 870 0 
Fitton & Bowness ...... 915 0 
Plumbing and Glazing. 

G. BR. Coep -ccccccccccce £8 . Pee DE. oscsccacvesces #45 0 

G. Sunes & Co.. eovccce H. C, Hobson, Ashton- 
Alfred Heald _......e.+++ $ - under-Lyne® ........6. 40 18 
*Accepted, 














BANGOR.—For alterations to the ‘‘ Alma Vaults,” High-street, 
Bangor, for Messrs. Greenall, Whitley, & Co.. Limited, Warrington, 
Mr. Richard Hall, architect, ‘High-street, Bangor, N. Wales : — 
Owen Morrls.....0.+++++4799 0] Jones & Williams ......£690 0 
J. &R. Williams......... 745 ©| Watkin Jones, Bangor*., 668 10 

* Accepted. 





BOSTON (Lincs ).—For the supply of 12,290 tons broken granite, 


z.1to tons slag, &c., for the Holland (Lincolnshire) County 
Council :— 
Tons. 

L. Sommerfeld, Kings Lynn ...csseseceeees 1.500 Quenest Granite. 
Groby Granite Company .....+.sssseeeeses - 8,870 Groby Granite. 
Ellis & Everard, Tollington, near Stamford 470 Bardon 

ranite. 
Mountsorrel Granite Company.....seseseeee 1,450 a 

ranite. 


Ellis & Everard ...cscsccscesvetecevvcevevens E210 om + Welling- 


ro’ furnaces. 





BUCKFASTLEIGH,.—For the erection of Young Men's Christian 
Association premises and masonic hall. Messrs. Norman G. 
Bridgman and Walter H. Bridgman, architects, Torquay, Paignton, 
and Teignmouth. Quantities by Mr. Vincent Cattermole Brown, 
of Paignton :— 

R, Tozer & Son....£1,c86 0 ea 19 © 
Hh. PRC. ...0000 coocee §=997 17 = is ° 
s. Blatchford sceses: See ae: 
A. Wakeham ...... 873 5 6 


Jackson & Son .. 

rN Arscott ...... 
» Arscott® ...0.- 0000 4 
“® Revised tender Socials 








BUCKNALL.—For the provision and laying of the pipe sewers, 
the laying of the iron7mains, construction of manholes and lampeyes 
&c., Bucknall Sewerage Scheme, for the Stoke Rural District 





Council. Mr. Larner Sugden, Engineer, Miles Bank Chambers, 
Hanley. Quantities by the Engineer :— 
Doultons’ Clayed 
Joints. Joints. 
w. ChADOD --0+.0c0reeeseeL7s C12 5 9 e000 6,743 15 6 
‘ Si vosese Meas ye 
° cose 4,610 0 0 
O cvccce Ee © 
sesese 3/840 0 O 
wees SO oS 
one vovecs 9376 0 0 
W. Moss & Son, Lough- 
borough (accepted) ...... 3970 © O cecoce 3292 12 0 


CARNARVON.—For the erection of school buildirgs, ‘for the 
School Board. Mr. R. Lloyd Jones, architect, 14, Market-street, 


Carnarvon :— au : 
D. Williams & Son........45.757 | Geo F. Williams & Co. .. £5,287 
Owen Morris, Carnarvyon* 5,219 


Rd, Jones es 5499 
Huches & Stirling........ 5394 * Accepted, 











COLCHESTER —For the erection of a pair of semi-detached 
villa residences,|Creffield-road. Mr. J.W. Start, architect, Colchester. 
Quantities by architect :— 










Conk <:.6s% £1,634 0] F. Dupont ......04-0646479 © 
E. West ...+0. 1,514 0] W. Chambers.......6-. 1405 0 
Girling & Coe 1495 o| R. Beaumont...... cove 1,395 © 
SaunderS.....sccseeees 1/483 0] Appleton & Smith .... 1,355 10 


Amended Tenders. 
Du .£1,319 0 | Appleton &” Smith ....41,232 
Ww. a, eet pang elk R. Beaumont, Lexden* 1,215 
° Accepted. 


° 





° 





COOKHAM DEAN.—For the erection of thee pair of semi- 
detached cottages. r. J. H. Deacon, architect, Marlow :— 
H. Harris ..... soeeuens Bay i Harding*......... +0 L855 0 
C. W. Cox & Son .... 866 5 * Accepted, 








five 
CROYDON.—For the erection of superstructure of block of 
business premises, George-street, for Mr. F. R. Docking. Mr. fo 
— architect, 3, High-street, Croydon. Quantities by the archi 


tect 
Edwards & Medway v00e 5.920] W. Smith & Son...eeeeere ert 
A. Hood 5,669 | A. Bullock..... 

5,659 | J. Horrocks .. eee 9 
5,650 | S. Page ..sseeee--seeeeere 5475 
5,628 | W. i ‘Lorden & Son .... 5:3°3 
5,620 | D. W. Barker faccepted).. 5+345 





Chessum &Son.... 
E. J. Saunders . 
: . Bulled & Co. . 


art eee eeeenweeeeree 












STABLE.—For erecting siop, &c., Church-street, Dun- 
stable, Beds, for Mr, L. Hoen. Mr. A. Wilkinson, architect, 


on :— 
t Tompkins cevcceceesens+ 285 | W. Goode seveceeversereres £250 





~—*s. ® ae 


DmwZzoO 
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I 

———————— 

_—For the erection of offices, for the Glyn- 

a ME District Council Messrs. bert & Rees, archi- 

ities archi — 

tects, Bridgend. Gea 105? Rowland & Lloyd..........£890 
(A Segageee "806 | D. Lloyd, Cvmmer, R.S.O., 

» Roberts vas :  g95| near Port Talbot*........ 890 

Earn Tonkin -.-<+ 892 * Accepted, 

Rattary [Architects’ estimate, 4893. 15S.] 





ee ego eae 
—_ ted for building a manager’s house, 
B, LAN AMMAN late Company. Mr. David Jenkins, architect 


Liandilo:— roes, Llandebie ..... POET COCEL EE 
Lowis Davies, lawest of three tenders.) 


-£532 





N (Yorks).—For the erection of school 
GLASS ane ae scholars, Cutskye, for the School 
has. Geo. F. Pennington, architect, Bridge-street, Castle- 


ford :— For the whole of the work. 











Jackson Bros., Boothferry-road, Goole ....... seceass eae 
70S —For the restoration of No. 38, White Rock, for 
HASTINGS Me Wm. Cooper, architect, 21, Havelock-road, 
atin: ities by. the architect :— 
Have te — cata He 1,339 | F. G, Hatton.........-+.+ £1152 
E Warman sees 1,247 | Eldridge & Cruttenden .. 1,14) 
ghee ; ‘.. 1,217] Padgham & Hutchinson.. 1,119 
H. E. Cruttend ceana 1,20] J. Simmonds & Co., Hast- 
C. Harman .e.seee-seeeee 3,160] iDGS*® ..cccccccccccceces 3,696 
* Amended tender accepted. 





_—Accepted for alterations to stables, Belle Vue-road, 
nen.” Be. George Hornblower, architect, 20, Fitz- 


street, W. :— 
Oy Wim. Tout, Hendon ..sccccccccerccesecsccccecaseces es S982 





.—For the supply of ci. pipes, &c., North Ferriby, for 
o Se eabes Rural District Council.) Mr. W. H. Welisted, 
Engineer, Prince's Dock-chambers, Hull :— 


Fisher & Young .....scesceecceeccers wateds cooedoins 33 8 

HM vcccccccccccccccccsececocccccese eeseee ° 

JT itkinson, 175, Walton-street, Hull*........ 135 11 © 
* Accepted. 





HORNCASTLE (Lincs.).—Accepted for the su ply of 6,635 tons 
granite and 2,473 tons slag, for the Rural District Council :— 


Granite. Per ton. 
Tons. s. d. 
Charnwood Granite Co., Loughborough .... 3,318 at 11 0 
Walter & Hensman, Horncastle (Groby 
Granite) ....cccccccccccccccccseccccosces eo 3317 at 12 2 
Slag. 
Rutlin & Co., Wellingborough ......-..+05. 850 at 8 2 
Islip Iron Co., Thrapston ..... aonenes 852 at 8 oF 
White & Co., Lincoln (Bestwood slag) 773 at 6 53 








ISLEWORTH —For the erection of a joint isolation hospital at 
Mcgden, for the Corporation of Richmond and the District Council 







of Heston and Isleworth. Mr. W. J. Ancell, architect. Quantities 
by Mr, T. J. Casless :— 
No. 2 
No.1 Roads and 
Buildings. Sewers, Total. 

BP. & H. Higgs..cccccccccccces £13,100 £2,685 415,785 
Foord & Sous ...++ 2,413 15,136 
T, W. Brooking. 2,534 14,864 
F, Hiscock ....... 2,647 14,525 
ee 2 490 14,405 
Chessman ........- 2,130 14,290 
W. S. Sorden ..... 2 14,169 
en Ham & Son ...... 2,220 13.883 
atman & Fotheringham. 1,891 13,844 
PME sécsedevssece . 2,008 13,716 
MIN ccacccsecsecesccesccs 1.995 13,688 
Godson & Sons, Kilburn-lane* 11, 1,899 13,598 


* Accepted, 





LINGFIELD.—For alterations and additions to Ford Manor, 
Lingfield, Surrey, for Mr. R. Spender Clay. Mr. A. William West, 
architect, 44B, Maddox-street, London, W :— 
++0e£3:279|J.. Longley & Co.,, 
am 3,273] Crawley (accepted).... £2,789 


Patman & Fotheringh: 





LONDON.—Accepted for alterations and additions to 2, Devon- 
shire-terrace, Portland-place, W. Mr. George Hornblower, archi- 
tect, 22, Fitzroy-street, W. :— 

Wm, Tout; PAO vn sevccccvencsscccsseccsccacoecestt aie 





LONDON.—Accepted for sanitary works at Montrell-road and 
Franconia-road, Streatham, S.W. Mr. George Hornblower, archi- 
tect, 20, Fitzroy-street, W. :— 

F, Strip, 62, Metbrook-street, Peckham Rye, S.E.£210 13 





LONDON.—For the erection of additional coal bunkers, at 
en bees t nk Gusgatch, for Messrs. William Dowell & Co. 
, Ben : , architect, “street, C ide, E.C. 
Gusttnety te he 14, Queen-street, Cheapside, E.C 
Deduction if fiat- 


bottomed bunkers, 


Chafen & Newman........... 45.994 4&1 
. Mowlem & Co, ... Senses | ta 
4 Docwra & on ee oa 150 





Clarke & Bracey.., 


4,00: 150 
T, Gregory & Co. . 3.988 = 


1936 104 
Kirk & Randall .., am 
Holloway Bros ..... os 120 
Hanis & Wardrop............ 3,517 96 
F, x1 F. H. Higgs, Station Wo , 

ghborough Junction, S.W.* .. 3,392 100 


* Accepted, 





LONDON.—Accepted for ‘alterati iti i 
ons and additions, 16, Clifford- 
Street, W., for Messrs, McVicker & Middleton. Messrs. Mester 
, si rchitects, Quantities by Messrs. Stoner & Sons :— 
N, Lidstone, insbury Park...., ebneca cccevcccesccces $2,335 





LONDON.—For the com 


Streatham Hill, for Mr. pletion of two houses, Pa a 


Lees Knowles, D.L.,M Mr. F. 








E. Fong hitect, 183, Lavender-hill, S.W, :— 

FF PoneS eee terees 202 0 0/G. A. Rowley........£125 1 6 

} oom is 19415 0] W. & HL co? See oo 

Len eee eS 
ee 

LONDON.—For rebuildin 


toad, for Messrs, H & Nos. 416, 418, and 420, Holloway- 


- art & Co. q ; i 
2 Union cour, Old Saat At Eve & Son, architect, of 
ae Orrssseseeee e+ £4,848 | Godfrey & Son coccccccce 54.540 
Patman & Forth, 4,812 | Ward & Lamble.......... 4,487 
Harris &Co 4,75t | Holliday & Greenwood .... 4,281 








LONDON,— r 
Havilstreet grt the erection of new housekeeper’s rooms in 
s ’ “or the Camberwell Vestry, Mr. D. S. Brown, 


Surveyor :— 
Cx MOMENT oc dsdcancuaccuanes 
WOME savcusdouvan cae as 
] 





op EE 


a ? F, . 
Odgson’s Ki repairs to the “ Trafalgar,” Merton-road. for 
r ype Brewery Company, Limited. Messrs. Yetts, 
‘ &Co chitects, 44, Finsbusy-pavement, E.C. :— 
Battley & Co, tos + £170 | Petty & Son : 
ae tess 157] John Ham & Son* 
t 





LONDON.—For alterations to the ‘‘Glasshouse Stores,” Picca- 
dilly-circus, for the Winchester Brewery Company, Limited. Mr. 
W. T. Moss, architect, 7, Gray’s Inn-place :— 

‘980 | Drew & Cadman .......... £819 
928 | Ham & Son (accepted) .... 765 


Irwin .... 
Lascelles & Co...ccccsccees 





LONDON.—Accepted for decorations, &c., at ‘* Cadeleigh.” 
Herne Hill, for Mr. Edward Lovell. Messrs. Yetts, Sturdy, & 
Usher, architects :— 

SRONNEGL FT. CUS GF BOR oo ce ccccccccccctcccccsccesesceceeey 





MORLEY (Yorks.). — Accepted for the erection of business 
premises, for the Industrial Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. 
G. B. Clegg. architect, 2, Peel-street, Morley :— 

Masonry.—James Clegg & Sons, Morley 
Foinery.—ohn Clegg & Sons, Morley .. 
Slating.—Tohn Atkinson & Son, Leeds.... 
Jronfoundery.—J. Rhodes & Sons, Morley.. >} 45,147 2,2 
Concreting.—S. McFarlane, Leeds ee 
Plumbing.—A. Fawcett, Morley .. 
Plastering.—W. Broadbent, Morley., 











MORLEY (Yorks).—For the erection of mill premises, for Mr. A, 
Glover. Mr. T. A. Buttery, architect, Queen-street, Morley :— 
Masonry —Pearson & Ainsworth, | Morley 
(labour only) ....... agudinaedéa eeee 
Foinery.—G. Elliot, Hanging Hea’ 
Plumbing.—G, A. Firth, Morley ......... 
Plastering and Concreting.—W. B 
Morley ..... Coerccccccoces eesccece eocccccccces 
Slating.—J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds ...... cece 
Lronfounding.—J. Rhodes & Sons, Morley.... 









MARLOW.—<Accepted for the erection of a shop at Bourne End, 
Mr. 1. H. Deacon, architect, Great Marlow :— 
HL. Harsis. .coscccoges cccccccccccccccccce L575 





MARLOW.—For _ brewe! 
Wethered & Sons. Mr. J. 


extension for Messrs. Thomas 
. Deacon, architect, Great Marlew :— 


> UD ccoetcceccceesess Aone tT. Castes ccacescese er 
DS aes +» 382| W. & T. Sellman (accepted) 315 
[Steel girders by Moreland & Son, London, E.C.] 





MAIDENHEAD.—Accepted for alterations and additions to 
the ‘‘Swan Hotel,” Maidenhead. Mr. J . Deacon, architect, 
Great Marlow :— 


Cy W. Cox & Som.cccccccccsccccccsccceccccccesccccccceccce LIP 





MIDDLESBROUGH.—For the erection of a large block of 
buildings, Newport-road, for Messrs. J. & T. Sawer. Mz. W. G. 
Roberts, architect, 61, Albert-road, Middlesbrough. Quantities 
not supplied :— 

Brickwork, &c. Warehouse only, 


« Lord’....+.+++e+00- 4395 15 Of] R. Doughty..........4535 0 0 
rays Bros.........+. 510 0 of 


Do. and Plastering of Three Houses and Shop. 
R, DOugaty .cccocscccccee ecscecesccccuccccescces 4574 6 0 
Brickwork, &c., and Foinery. Warehouse only. 
Perks & Son, Stockton-on-Tees® .........0seeeee 4732 0 «0 
Do. Three Houses and Shop. 
Perks & Son, Stockton-on-Tees*...... eccccccceee S798 © O 
Foinery only. Warehouse and Three Houses and Shop. 
W. Dale .......+0.+..4705 8 oF R Sweeting .........£871 0 0 
W. Thompson ...... 8:6 16 o]| Hudson Brothers .... 88r 0 o 
Slating do. 


J. Harrison, Middlesbrough® .......sseees+e000++4153 IS 0 
J. & R. Mascall noe 8 o 


Plumbing, Glazing, and Gasfitting do. 


Cee rere rorerereesesseeees 






Walton & Garthwaite, Middlesbrough* ..........4143 0 © 
Curtis & Bowman....csco-ssececcseess eevcccesece 343 5 O 
Baker Bros. ..ccccccccccccccces eccccce ° 


Plastering. Three Houses anc 
F. Tomlinson, Middlesbrough* 


Painting. Warehouse and Three Houses and Shop. 


Liversedge, Middlesbrough ........sssesessesssee 4,35 10 O 
* Accepted, 





NOTTINGHAM.—For the supply | — slag, and lime- 






stone for the County Council. rt urnell Hooley, County 
Surveyor, Shire Hall, Nottingham :— 
Granite. 
The Mountsorrel Granite Co, Ltd. ...0..see008 1,891 7 6 
The Charnwood Granite Co, .......... eo §10 39 
The Forest Rock Granite Co,, Ltd... es 1,218 10 10 
The Croft Granite, &c., Co, .....+4 eo «908mg 5 
The Groby Granite Co., Ltd, ......-..00+-+02+. 100 15 10 
The Enderby and Stoney Stanton Granite Co., 
LA. cccoece eccevccocscese ceccccccce coves eo 339 5 0 
The 05 7 event and Enderby Granite Quarries ee 
jon Ltd, -200- oe eeeerseeeseenveese 11 
The Cllffe Hill Granite Co., Ltd. .. 246 10 = 





Messzs. Sommenfield & Mead...-........c0s000 2028 § © 
Slag. 
The Stanton Ironworks Co., Ltd......sceeeeees 920 14 3 







The Bestwood Coal and Iron Co., Ltd. ........ 267 16 3 
The Sheepbridge Coal and Iron Co., Ltd. .... 671 2 6 
Fi NP Eig BREN éccceusceccceecceseces 79 15 10 
Markham Drccecce 52119 2 
T. Elliott .... 30318 9 
. W. Clifton 5414 2 
. Clifton ... eoccecce 110 3 4 
Limestone, 
W. 8 J. Moseley .....cscccscees ecccccceccccccs 1919 2 
Constable & Co, ..ccccccccceccoccccccsccesecse 650 


£7,378 13 10 





OXENHOPE (Yorks.).—Accepted for the erection of store pre- 
mises and seven houses, Station-road, for the Uppertown Industrial 
Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. John Haggas, architect, North- 
street, Keighley :— 
Masonry.—Jonas & John Crabtree, Crummock, } 
Oxenho .. . 
oinery.—Heston 
Gog senenenedd etscceencnsel scccccccccccce eocece - >£1,820 
Slating.—Hill & Nelson, Bradford ........- «+008 
Plastering.—Geo. Edmondson, Lees, Keighley .. } 
Plumbing.—Frank Raw, Station-road, Oxenhope.. J 





PENRITH.—For erecting two cottages at Clifton, near Penrith, 
for Mr. R. Todd. Messrs. G. Watson & Son, architects, 3, St. 
Andrew’s-place, Penrith :— 


Masonry. 
Davidson & Hope ....£379 13 5| Dixon & Gardiner, 
J. Lewthwaite ...... 368 15 o| Penrith (accepted) £305 0 9 
Foinery. 
J. Sarginson, Eamont Bridge (accepted) ........£171 © 11 
Slating. 
J. Lowthian ..........44% 3 31] J. Bailey, Penrith* ....438 2 0 
* Accepted. 
Plumbing, &c. 
+ Jackson ....00.++0--465 15 6] G, Carruthers ..... oe 6000 
. Purdie..... soeceeee 64 9 ©] G. Smiley, Penrith* .. 59 0 0 
* Accepted. 


Contract Nos. 1, 3, and 4. 





* Accepted, 


G, Dizon, Pensithh: 2.0. cc .ccoccoccecccccccesccse SMS GF 2 


| and science-room, &c, :— 





NEW BROMPTON (Kent).—Accepted for the erection o fur 
houses in Station-road. Mr. F. Smith, architect, Bank Chambers, 
New Brompton, Kent :— 

arris - £680 


. POCO Cee rere eee ee CHEE E EE eee Eee Eeeeeee 





PENRITH.—For the erection of a farm-house at Colt-close, nea¥ 
Ivegill, for Mr. J. W. Nelson. Messrs. G. Watson & Son, architects, 
3, St. Andrew’s-place, Penrirh :— 

Masonry, Walling, &c. 
W. F. Pickering......£669 o o| T. Lowthian, Plump- 






















Dixon & Gardiner.... 663 7 9] ton (accepted)......£575 o © 

SFoinery. 
Park Bros. ....-+..00++++4560 ©] J. Richardson .........+4336 10 
W. F, Pickering ..... eee 449 O| J. Moore & Son ........ 329 12 
J, Brown.......... seesee 412 0} J. Richardson & Son, 
G. Foxcroft 373 | Penrith (accepted).... 315 © 
J. Lomgrigg << cccccee 350 0° 

Slating. 
T. Lowthian .........+++482 10] J. Lowthian ...... eee 7619 4 
W. F. Pickerin - 8 15] J. Bailey, Pensith*.... 72 6 o 
J. F. Kellet .. «a e's * Accepted. 

Plumbing, &c. 
C. McDonald ........4182 o o] J. Purdie ............ $130 18 2 
G. Smiley ...... «. 172 0 O| J. Jackson, Pemsith* 121 9 1 
G, Carruthers........ 149 10 0 * Accepted. 
Masonry and Slating. 
G. Dizon, Pemsithh. ..ccccccckhece éthetatesténnets 000+ 8724 16. 





ROCHDALE.—For the erection of three houses, Howarth Cross- 
street, Halifax-road, for Mr. Kershaw. Mr. H. S. Nicholl, architect, 
1A, Mount-street, Rochdale :— 





SFoinery. 
T. Marshall, Halifax- Bussy & Lord .........£132 15 
road, Rochdale* ......4£468 15] E. & L. Rigg ..... scece 204 ‘S 
Endersby & Mutch .... 142 10] Schofield & Jones .. ... 12 0 
Plumbing. 


A. Holroyd ... +--422 10 o| Hewerdine & Dawsonf19 10 © 
J. Marsden....... 2t o o| T. Barker .......e0002 19 2 6 
Bricklaying.—Cropper & Howarth ..++.+.+++++£220 10 
Masonry and Contracting.—Samuel Nicholl .... 114 0 
Slating —Alfred Haigh .....cccccccccecccccececs 35 0 
Plastering.—W. Airey .... 24 0 

* Accepted for the whole of the works 





oO 
fe 
° 
° 


Sere error eeereeesereee 





SURBITON.—Accepted for the erection of a detached residence: 
in Lovelace Gardens, exclusive of internal decorations. r. R. 
per Pearce, architect, of rooc, Queen Victoria-street, E.C., and at 

urbiton :— 


George Burrage, Sutton......ssseccscesescecsseeeees £1,192 





SWINDON.—For the erection cf smallpox hospital and caretaker’s. 
house, Gorse Hill, for the Hospital Board. Mr. William Drew, archi- 
tect, 22, Victoria-street, Swindon :— 

Extra for Broseley 
Tiles. 
eoseee $93 0 


° 
ecooce 3810 0 
10 § Oo 


. Hatherley .........-++000- 43,053 0 © 
. Barrett ...... eocces glu oO 
lias ....sesesseeeresee 882 © 
welling & Huckson, Swin- 
don ana Wootton Bassett®.. 852 15 
A. J. Colborne ...ccceseeeess 709 15 
* Accepted, 


eeeeeee 





coo 


ereoee 6 OC CO 
eoccce 9 10 6 


ao 





SWINDON.—For the erection of new club buildings, in Fleet- 
street, New Swindon, for the North Wilts Conservative and Liberal 
Unionist Club. Mr. William Drew, architect, Victoria-street, 
Swindon. Quantities by the architect :— 5 
Benfield & Loxley ....£3,133 0| W. Jones.........7+.--£2,859 © 
Flewelling & Huckson, 3,082 o] C. Williams, New Swin- 
T. Bargett ....ccccccce 2688 OF; GOM® .cccccccrcccccce 


2 2,627 0 
T. Colborne & Son.... 2,867 5] * Accepted, 





WOKINGHAM ,—For new cffices, &c., for Messrs Gadd & Com~ 
pany, Limited, of Wokmgham. Mr, A. E, Sidford, architect. 


tities by Mr. A. J. Foster :— 
as — J » B. Seward ....ccccecese+ S44 


o Clask ..ccccccccccee se ++ S459 1 
rchitect’s estimate £450]. 
[Bricks supplied and delivered free on site'by employers.] 





LONDON SCHOOL BOARD TENDERS. 
At the last meeting of the London School Board, 
the following lists of tenders were submitted by 
the Works Committee :— 


CHATHAM GARDENS, — Exterior painting [and [{ interior 


cleaning :— 


W. Silk & Son ......£248 10 
i «+. 240 0 
224 


6 
09 
° ° 
° 219 10 


ooo? 








GLENGALL-ROAD.—Refitting closets and offices, &c. :— 
G. Parker ......ses0++0.+- £1,856 | J. Willmott & Sons ......41,720 












W. Downs.. ee 61,855 Lawrance & Sons .... 1,690 
Dove Bros. ee 3,008 }: T. Robey.....0.+-+++ 1,650 
E, Triggs .. 1,729 | J. Shillitoe & Son.... 1,650 


J. & C. Bowyer seca 1,728 | G. Munday & Son* Bi eaag 1,581 





HAGGERSTON- ROAD.— Facing up flank walls, and providing 

, water-c ts, &c. :— F 

Py mee 4 ° | ears & Sons «20+ £469 0 
on 





W. Irwin.......- sevece-e 632 0] J. Kiddle & Son........ 458 12 
W. Gregar & Son ....-. 572 ad . T. Ro cotece ++ 45% 0 
F, Britton .......eeee02 580 0 | Staines & Son*...see.++ 44% © 





“ HIGHWAY.” —Erecting junior mixed school, &c. :— 
Extra amcunt 
required tor 








building brickwork 
in cement. 
J. Allem & Sons ..seceeees £8,005 B150 
W. Gregar & Son ..sseeeeee 71.956 332 
Dove Bros. ...+++ ececccscencceccses FOG 150 
Killby & Gayford ...ceesessseessess 71596 149 
G. Munday & Sons ...seeceseeeecee 7/502 145 
G. S. S. Williams & Son........ ecoe 9900 114 
J. & M. Patrick «..seseeereeeeesrees 7,284 3 
W. Shurmur...... 119 
Treasure & SOM ...sccccccesseessess 7y106 130 
E. Lawrance & Sons ...... geeteces 7.11 110 
Cy Cox.ccccccoes eecccccece ecccccocce 7,006 110 
Stimpson & CO. ..scccceseesseeees 6,980 146 





MILLFIELDS-ROAD.—Erecting cookery and laundry centres, 
Extra amount 


required for 
building brickwork 













in cement. 
Diane DIO ds cccccdivccecesvecssecesss Se S35 
}. Grover & SOM .-.sesceessesseeees - 308% 33 
T. BOyce ....ccccccccccccccccsccscces 25 85 
E. Lawrance & Sons .. eco 2,972 32 
W., Shurmur ...cccecceeceess +» 2709 72: 
G. S. S. Williams & Son .... - 2,668 at 
J. & M. Patrick........ ° 2,569 27 
Cy. COm®..ccccccccceccoccvcs . 2469 ay 
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SUPPLY OF DRY GAS ‘METERS. ett mn ay A, es Sikh On and the Sioaitinien: BS, 
| } | ‘prepaying at the howell doe anyen yee hia The Builder’ 
Size of Meters. Ww. & B. | G. Glover | T. Glover | D. Hulett | W. Parkin- ant, weight  Fradey Ia Wornteg’s Post, a 
ag \& Co., Lim.|& Co., Lim.| son & Co. |Gas Meter Cor- 
% | poration, Lim. 
ROA NE MO Ree Cera Pe SITY PSR eS | &s4 TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
socbeeda éach to I 10 I 310 ee aes | 2. 320 zi 2 “ ” i] 
ee Gas ore delivered Comares gs ice? fe 1 : 3 e : 3 va ‘- ee $34 oe fe wn THE BUILDER {Published Wea lita sineiiiiais 
£0 ob Te” ge aswete be 237-7 rx7-7 117 7 riz 0 117 7 | 115 0 rate of 19s. annum Preven Fo or eee the 
20 ” ” eS >. See Serre 21 8 21 8 2ir 8 ih 2 i : 2800 ‘Australia, New Zealand, I : nope, 
” ” ee oe eT | ir 2 3 ee 2.] 311 2 3-3 .0 3.11 | 3:7 0 India, C Tae Cevion 
> : 18 6 4718 6 | 418 6 4 50 418 6 | 412 6 Remittances yable to DOUGLA SFOURD RINE) ally 
60 ” a iy. © <i s eeleeegiie 612 0 612 0 |' 612 0 tb ae) 612 0 | 6 4 6 street, W.C, BR,” No. 46, Catherine. 
80 ” oe ks pe besten tae 874 S39 4 l=. 9 750 874 717 0 
«00 a: a} aes eee ee eens r 10 16 6 1016 6 | 1016 6 910 0 10 16 6 | 70. 35 
ee eS eS a ge ee” ee | ee  Saeen ae lat Ir17 0 1117 O | 17 90 eeee It As Qo ss -2@-O 
eoeeesoe 99 ee eee | ener eee eee eoee 
mod cheeeere Se 1419 0 1419 0 | 1419 0 1310 oO 14 19 ° 1317 6 
: A | eee of . 
200 # ‘i “1 EES ve 19 19 | 1919 I | 1919 I 17 10 0 1919 © 18 10 0 




















FOR ALL THE Saotkp sik OF 
STONE 


* Recommended for Acceptance. TH a 


FLUATE, for Hardening, Wate 
and Preserving Building ieedae Ane 








SIGDON-ROAD.—Providing and Ssing complete low-pressure 


hot-water apparatus and T "yi boiler ° 
Li. & J. SEs, Ltd...£67 Strode & Cosiiseeessess Legs e 6 HAM HILL STONE. 
e ; ardson & CO. ....++ 4! I °o 
Maguire & Gatchell, Ltd. os 5| J. F. Clarke & Sons*.... 460 0 4 DOULTING STONE. 
bb sobs paccenshes 6 
o 


The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co, 
(incorporating The Ham Hill Stone Co. andC. Trask & Sons, 


576 0 
* Recommended for acceptance. 












































SOUTHAMPTON-STREET.— Rebuilding offices, de. :— The Doulting Stone Co.). 
£919 W.V, Goad 0. oso: +000 +064 Chief Office :—Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, 
W. & H, Castle* ........0. 790 4 Somerset, 
6 London Agent :—Mr. E. A, Willi 
3 -strao 
WINDSOR ROAD,—Erecting new schools :— Q 16, Craven-street, Strand, 
Extra ow ps . 
re or 
building brickwork A TEST ge Mle — YEARS 
in cement. a 
W. C, Tyttt 2.5 vecesshee bey 30,093 3 2 4286 13 . 
"Longley & Co... .scsssscs. a BR 410 8 TO CORRESPONDENTS. SZERELMEY STONE LIQUID 
Alten & Sons nee 25.338 0 0 le W. W.—S, W.—.H. C.—(Amounts should have been stated). Absolutely waterproofs and preserves Bricks, 
D. Charteris augers tisese 24,450 0 0 425 0 PR ay ns sesponsibility o ft chgneil astictes, and papers read at Stone, Cement, Stucco, Plaster, &c. 
( OME ncccccccce 24,446 0 0 410 0 meetings, rests, of course, 
J, Grove r & Son Lieekeup gna 24,312 0 0 391 0 Feet eae ore ee _ SZERELMEY & Co., Rotherhithe New- road, S.E, 
a ee 24,290 o 390 0 Letters or mere which 
af Gregar & = vsheavgaine 24,150 ° ° 340 0 <= duplicated for other are NOT "DESIRED. "— Asphalte.—The “ease and Metallic Lava 
2. Lawrs Fee 24, ) 390 0 ‘e are compelled to decline pointing out ving 
G. S'S. Williams og ae is hy i re é 415 0 addresses, Asphalte Company (Mr. H ° Glenn), Office, 42, 
A A Se eee 23,980 0 0 385 0 by mena et alae 2 ger hacges moa eos subject Poultry, E. C.—The best ana cheapest materials for 
Treasure ROR cs sneer 23,795 0 O 394 0 to the approval of the article, when written, by fr, me d tail h h 
Fa Uckesaneebowkoes ron 23,501 0 0 390 0 retains the right bay reject it if unsatisfactory. receipt amp courses, way arches, warehouse floors, 
We Mice 2220202 23,337 © 0 re suthor ofa proof ofan article tn type does not necesealy amply les | fat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
communicatiens EirOey those va artistic matters should | pranaries, tun-rooms, and terraces. Asphalte 
TEST ANT EY- ROAD.—Interior paintin be addressed to THE EDITOR ; those oo soietng 2 advertisements . 
R. E. Williams & Sons ..£360 0 {Ga mary Biniscisecck £313 ©.| and other exclusively business nia' be addressed to THE | Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co. [ApDvT. 
Rice & Son. .....00 0.6. Ey ° axwell Bros., Limited. 303 o | PUBLISHER, vm ol sot to the Sg a 
— — pewesccccccce 4 °|G. . eeceecceccrece cS 969 10 8 GUE & GO 
WORSE. cc'e voccdcce 398 10] EF. Flood........2+ seve 9 PRA 
®. E. Nightingale ...... 327 0 E Triggs (accepted).. 247 0 = % 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS. 


romrecnrstems rere coe «| W. H. Lascelles & Co., |zaate rans and raricuan of Sale pomp 
































© echelons. es & 5, East Hardi SS pene lane, E.C, [ADVT 
EO. occancnenes g05 0 i i a 
pis ro ee #3 °| 21, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C, | 4% 5» ast sarding-st. Setter-lane, 
QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
Telephone No, 270. accurately and with despatch. 
Peay b Ellis, ‘ METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-st.8.W. 
aon, D é “ QUANTITY. SURVEYORS’ TABLES,” , 
gen Thomas So : HIGH-CLASS. JOINERY, . | For 1897, price 6d. posé 74." In leather 1j- Post 1/1 (ADV? 
LASCELLES’. CONCRETE} 
‘ = Architects’ Designs are carried out with the PILKINGTON& CO 
Gpaerer tata, Co. naan Zs ws renin (ESTABLISHED 188%), 
T. Ceuwys.:.scovccccccsccccccceces * 6 . ° §10 0 ‘ ‘TV 7 y of “MONUMENT CHAMBERS, 
Lap rok ORE, Bee Oar seein a ‘KING: WILLIAM STREBT, LONDON, £0 
G,M. Hammer & Co.*.,...++00- som 5 0 0 417 — Pi 





GREENTOUAS Seg Registered Frade Mark 


C.B.N.SNEWIN) woven sunoixes,.. Pgloneean Asphalte 


PEAK, VENEER nabertnor=n Bank, Office, Shop Fittings, PATENT ASPHALTE and FELT ROOFING 


“ow urroy capa oa) ay srucet, "| CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS, 4° SSS rine ssc nave 

















FARRINGDON ROAD. EC ‘ ' aif SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 
HE LARGEST STOCK.OF ALL KINDS OF WOODS IN EVERY A TION, 
BUILDING: TRADES EXHIBI 
Celephone, 65,276 Holborn. Tele. Adiree:* ANEWIN, London,” ESTIMATES GIVEN ON ibe nebo ta " Agricultural Hall, Avenue F, Stand 134. 








ERNEST MATHEWS & C0.<c 


CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT POR SLARES AND SLATE BATHS. 


PERMANENT GREEN SLATES, AS USED ON THE LAW COURTS AND OTHER PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


ROOFING SLATES | SLATE SLABWORK 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, PLAIN AN ND ENAMELLED 


MARBLE « ENAMELLED SLATE CHIMNEY-PIECES, | 


Marble and Enamelled Slate Lavatory Tops and Fittings complete, Slate Cisterns, Shelves, and Urinals. 


Works—Aberllefenny, North Wales. Midland Wharf, Bow. . Payne-road Wharf, Bow, Bristol 
Head Office and only City Address, 61, ST. MARY AXE, E.C. Brauch House, 37, Victoria 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 
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RESIDENTIAL FLATS 
















































































GREEN STREET, W 


INK-PHOTO. SPRAGUE & C9 4&5, EAST HARDING STREET. FETTER LANE, EC 





—Messrs Henry S LecG & SON, ARCHITECTS 
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